
































Guerrill: 
Warfare 


By BERT LEVY 





Guerrilla W arfare was written for the Brit- 
ish Home Guards by a man with considerable 
background as a guerrilla fighter. It had a 
wide sale in Britain and is now co-published 
in the United States by Penguin Books and 
The Infantry Journal. 














If you are going to use a knife on a man, take him 
from the rear. 


Many of these things will be familiar 
to the Army reader from his own know!l- 
edge of what we call scouting and patrol- 
ling. But it will do him good to read 
them again as Bert Levy describes them. 
And he will find some things that aren’t 
in our manuals but ought to be.—G.V. 
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No. 643 on the Journal Booklist. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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What's That Plane? 


By WALTER B. PITKIN, JR. 


W hat’s That Plane? is the first one-volume 





graphs. With Aircraft Recognition (British 





aircraft spotter to be issued in America. 


It is fundamental that every American sol- 
dier be able to recognize quickly and accu- 
rately the planes of the enemy as well as those 
of our own and Allied Air Forces. What's 
That Plane? contains silhouettes of our own 
and the Jap and late Nazi planes plus photo- 











No. 601 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


and German planes) sold at the same price, 


you have complete dope on our own and 
enemy planes. 


Order What's That Plane? and Aircraft 
Recognition in quantity lots for distribution 
in your outfit today. 
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1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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Order a copy of 


Keeya ‘em Rolling 


for every driver in your company today. 


A little book with a big PUNCH, Keep ’em Rolling will mesh 
with every driver in your outfit. He'll respond to the man-in- 
the-shop language and to the forty-five cartoons. 


Pocket-sized and bound in a durable, flexible cloth cover. 


lto LO copies: 50¢ each 
L1 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
ol or more copies: 34¢ each 
: No. 341 on the Journal Booklist. Order by Number. 
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Com yaany Duties 


an invaluable checklist of those varied activities known as 


es 


“housekeeping” is a handbook that should be available to 
every company officer, noncom and key private. 





Part of the many company duties listed are prescribed in 
regulations, but the larger part consists of those heretofore 
unwritten administrative customs that have evolved into more 
or less standard practice. 


lto 10 copies: 25¢ each 
ll to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
No. 279 on the Journal Booklist. Order by Number. 
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QUICK SERVICE ON 
OFFICIAL MANUALS 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL stocks a large sup- 
ply of official field and technical manuals used 
by the Infantry and other services. 


In most cases your order will be in the mails 
the day we receive it. (Delays sometimes re- 
sult when orders are received for manuals 
temporarily out of print.) 


The profit on these manuals is very small. 
The JOURNAL simply operates the department 
in order that it can better serve its members 
and the Army as a whole. 


A list of the manuals customarily carried in 
stock will be found on pages 93-96. Use the 
Individual Order Form on page 93 and please 
order by number—it will speed the handling of 
your order. 
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Two New Books 
for Soldiers 


Defense Will Not Win the War 
By LT. COL. W. F. KERNAN 


A book that has been much-discussed in all 
circles. 
No. 365 on the Journal Booklist. 


$1.50 


The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms in 
understandable terms. 


No. 366 on the Journal Booklist. 


$5.00 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Looking Ahead 


The deadline for the January issue of The | 
was only a few days away on that Decemlx 
But through the codperation of our printers 
aged to give to JournnaL readers “Fanatics in Uniform 
from Mark ]. Gayn’s fine book, The Fight for th, , 
cific. Each month since then we have had an 
the Jap. In February it was a discussion of his arms i 
weapons by Lieutenant John Scofield: in Marc! Hs 
Harold Doud’s “Six Months with the Jap 


and in April the first part of Lieutenant C 4 P 


URNA] 
Sunday 


eC Man 


W. Thompson's two-part piece on how the Jap fought jp 


China and Malaya. The second part is in this issx 
We know that every Journat reader is wait ng for d 
tailed discussion on the actual methods used by 
fighting defenders of Bataan. The newspaper and pres 
association corre spondents have done a splen lid job 
reporting the heroic defense by our American and Fi 
pino troops. (To the name of Clark Lee of the Ass 
ated Press, whom we mentioned in the March | 
we'd like to add the name of Frank Hewlett of 
United Press for his eyewitness accounts of the last day 


on Bataan and life on Corregidor, and that of Harold 


Guard, also of UP, for his detailed reports from +] 


Malay Peninsula.) But naturally, because their ; reports 


are slanted for the general reader, they do not 
enough actual details of the fighting to satisfy 
military reader. The moment we can get such mater 
it will appear in The Journat. 

Again, we are still looking for a good aed tha 
tell us all how our Russian allies fought the Nazis : 
standstill through a long, cold and tough winter 


It’s our firm belief that the American soldier can't 
know too much about either his Allies or his enemies 


and it’s our intention to bring him all the detailed 


formation we can get. This is none too easy, for most o! 


the men who are qualified to write the kind of artic 
we want to print, and you want to read, are busy fight 


ing Or preparing to fight. 


Meanwhile, however, we can continue to promis 


The Journat’s readers the general type of article th 
96-page Journat has been serving up since it becam 
monthly. In the offing are articles on a suggest 


method of training intelligence men by Lieutenant 
James W. Bellah; a picture piece on practical fil 


fortifications; and a number of other good pieces. 
Incidentally, we hope to have at least one instruc 
tional article, with plenty of pictures, from T he Infantr 


School each month, now that the “Notes from ‘ 
Chief's Office” are no more. This month’s piece from 


Benning is “Stream Crossing Methods.” 
As the fighting troops go about their deadly busines 
of driving the Nazi and the Jap back to where he came 


from—and farther—The Journat will do its damnedes 
to stick right behind them and anticipate their needs 


and wants. 
If you have any helpful ideas it doesn’t even cost W 
three cents now to let us in on them. 
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New and Uja-to- Date ee e Indispensable to the Officer and 


Officer-Candidate a 


THE OFFICER’S 
GUIDE 


New (SEVENTH) Edition 


This extensive and informative hand- 
book is the soundest and most complete 
guide for the officer and officer-candidate 
now available. 

It is authoritative, exact. 

No pains have been spared in keeping it 
up-to-date and many pertinent extracts from 


official sources are included. It is not “‘offi- 
cial’”’ but authoritative. 


No officer can aftord to be without 


THE OFFICER’S GUIDE 


$2.50 


No. 210 on the 
Journal Booklist. 





Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
New (ELEVENTH) Edition 
By LIEUT. COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 
That bugaboo of the company officer 
paperwork—is here resolved in 388 pages. 


The “how” of the various reports and 
records required in the administration of 
a company are explained and demonstrated 


Illustrative examples of practical prob- 
lems and their solutions are clear, concise, 
complete. 


It is truly the headquarters “'bible.”’ 
Very recently revised. 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
and PERSONNEL RECORDS 


Is the one handiest Guide. 


$1.50 
2.00 


No. 208 Waterproof paper binding 
No. 209 Full cloth binding 








The Most Important of All Military Books 


Field Service Regulations—Operations— 
(FM 100-5) 


Field Service Regulations—Administration— 
(FM 100-10) 

Staff Officers’ Field Manual — The Staff and 
Combat Orders—(FM 101-5) 


The three main guides of war used by our 
Army combined in one handy book. 624 pages. 


No. 276 on the $l Pn) 


Journal Booklist. 





Complete Tactics, Infantry Rifle Battalion 
Every Infantry leader should know the con- 
tents of this book thoroughly. It contains the 


American tactical doctrine. 
No. 201 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


$ ./5 








New Infantry Drill Regulations 
An up-to-date 346-page edition with consider- 
able added material useful to soldiers of 
every grade. 
No. 202 Fabkote binding $ .50 
No. 217 Cloth binding 75 
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Meet Our Authors 


Our Own Geopolitics 


BLAKE CLARK is now in America on a lecture to, He: 
> ’ ~ »rofessor of English at the University of Hay 
America’s Strategy in | A 


W orld Politics COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY was educated tor a lif t sch 


arship, but in 1917 he left his Position as instructoy 
By NICHOLAS JOHN SPYKMAN rhetoric at the Univ ersity of Minnesot 1 to acc = 
: mission in the Army. His latest book is Army Tg) 
What military man hasn't wished for a modern familiar dictionary of soldier speech. 
treatment of strategy on a wide scale involving ik 
the geography of international politics, trade and =| eonarp ENGEL lives in New York City where he is a fy, 
armed strength? lance writer specializing on military subjects. He } 
Well, here it is in as realistic and complete a been on the staff of a number of newspapers and mag 
study as is possible. zines, including the newspaper PM and Science Servi 
500 Pages; Maps; Index. ot 
MAJOR WILLIAM ©. HALL was appointed to the Infant, 
No. 372 on the $3.75 upon graduation from the Military Academy in 193], by: 


Journal Booklist. in 1936 he transferred to the Corps of Engineers. H¢ 


now on duty in the office of the Chief of Engineer: 
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FIRST LIEUTENANT IRVING HEYMONT and STAFF SERCE\\ 
LESLIE H. DOW are on duty with an Infantry reginy 


Sword of Freedom outside of the continental limits of the United Star 


ik 
This superb picture book on our Army makes RICHARD GORDON MCCLOSKEY recently moved from t! 
a grand gift for the folks back home. editor's chair of The Army Motors at the Technical Se: 


‘ ; : : ice Division, Holabird Quartermaster Depot, to the ed 
Forty-eight pages of black and white and torial staff of The Military Service Publishing C 


colored photos with accompanying text tells the 





; age ie 
story of what our Army is and what it is doing. — 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ALFRED E. MCKENNEY finds his pres 
“ae < o $ 50 ent duty in charge of the training-film project at The | 
ournal Booklist. a . : : ° 
fantry School and his hobby of photography closel) 
lated. oe 
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\LLAN A. MICHIE is a roving reporter for Time magazi 
\ native of Scotland, he came to America at the age ‘ 
ten. After graduating from college he attended the Un 


Insignia of the Services versity of Chicago law school for one year and then lx 


came a reporter. et 
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JAMES R. NEWMAN is a graduate of Columbia Universit 

A fully illustrated work on the insignia of the and a member of the New York bar. Since completing 
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neers, this month finishes his two-part article on the Jap 
army with a discussion of the fighting in Malaya Cok 
nel Thompson is on duty in the office of the Chief 


The Infantry Journal Engineers. ~ 
The Infantry ~Association’s Major L. Pp. D. WARREN of the Adjutant General's Depa 
Magazine for Fighting Men ment is back this month with a piece on a subject, tha 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. like the weather, is always with us—paperwork. 
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COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD and COLONEL ROY N. HAGERT! 
are both Infantry officers and both are on duty at The 
4444 Infantry School where they collaborated on this article 
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—MacARTHUR 


“T Shall Return!” 
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“At the End, We Shall Win!” 
—QUEZON 
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he news comes in from the fronts. Our American effort and that 
of our Allies grows greater and broader in its spread. The ofhcial 
news recounts to the Nation in proper time the expanding operations 
of our forces at arms. 

“The Commanding General of the United States Air Forces in 
India. . 

“The American commanding general of Chinese Forces in Bur- 
Mh a, 

“The Supreme Commander of the forces of the United Nations 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

“The Comm: inding ( reneral of the United States Army Forces in 
the Far East. 

These distant designations of battle authority, and others of land 
and air and ocean that might be added, we accept already with little 
amazement. Even a year ago most American minds would not have 
beén able to span to such foreign fields. But there was no reason last 
year, or in any year of peace since the last war ended, for a military 
man not to think in such possible terms. 

Siberia, Italy, Russia, the Far East, France—these are all places our 
armies campaigned in before this War For the World began. Hence 
there is no astonishment now in the minds of reflective Army men that 
our forces are spread so far. It had happened before. It might happen 
again. No military man worth his pay and allowances could basically 
think in other terms. Widespread thought of peace and hope for 
peace, and a wish in the hearts of men, and Army men among them, 
that war might go from the world—these were not enough to: make 
a soldier say “It cannot happen again.” His place of trust, his duty, 
his thought for his country, compelled him to remember that it could. 
He might not hold this thought close in his mind in years when his 
duties were often narrow, and his Army not encouraged to think or 
speak. But it seldom took more than a moment's reflection to bring 
back the thought—the hard and terrible thought—that armies might 
one day surge again across the face of the world. 

By now we have seen 6n both faces of the world what fighting na- 
tions can do when they plan, in secret, to conquer, when they gather 
their forces for years and loose them furiously across and adown the 
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HE WORLD. 


continents as the hour and day arrive. By now we have seen again 
what soldiers always know can be done, if nations with strength 
endeavor to do it. 

The fury and speed of the blows this time have even astonished 
the soldier. But it is no new thought to his mind that forces at arms 
might advance and seize what they sought, and charge over thousands 
of miles of water and land, driving ill-prepared foemen before them. 
He is not amazed to see it again. 

For it has been done again and again. And soldiers remember that 
fact if others forget it. It’s been done by armies with swords and 
spears or bows for their weapons, as well as by armies with guns. It 
has been done without gasoline or wings, and even without pow der. 

And now it has almost happened again. The Nazi armies have 
sped and struck till they gained the heart of Europe. They have 
struck and advanced till the fighters of Britain and Russia were able 
to halt them, and force them to rest and gather their means of war. 
The Pacific foe has charged down the Asian seas and struck from 
mainland to island, and island to island, till he seized the Indies and 
threatened still other islands and continents. But not with a full suc 
cess. For the troops of China have held them—had held them for 
vears, on lines that lay to the east of Chungking. And the head of 
one of those Nipponese arrows stopped for long i in its onward course 
when it struck the hard mountain lines on Bataan. 

The thought that alw ‘avs sticks in the minds of Army men, the 
thought that has stayed i in their heads through every restricted vear 
of peacetime activity—that thought has come to be true. Again have 
conquerors tried to encircle the sides of the earth. Again have they 
planned and built and trained their troops for doing what armed 
forces under conqueror captains have done before. 

And now American forces grow. And the news comes in of their 
spread to the farthest waters, skies, and fields. They go to attack and 
block, and attack and attack again. They go to find the Enemies of 
the World and strike at their hearts. 

They go wherever they need to go to find the Enemies of the 
World. 

This is the War For the World. 
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In Part One, w 
venture in China, attempting to put a finger on such 


e followed the Jap through his ad 


incidents as would throw light on his characteristics and 
so enable us to know him better. That will be our 
technique in this, the Malayan Campaign. We shall 
attempt to develop the campaign in general outline, and 
then to go deeper into certain illuminating incidents. 

But before we turn to battle let us first take a look at 
The 
peninsula has a mass of low but rugged mountains for 
a backbone. The mountain mass is ringed by coastal 
plains, narrow on the east, and wide on the west and 
south. The coastal plains are cut by many rivers and 


the physical aspects of the Malavan peninsula 


creeks and there are many swamps. The eastern coast, 
facing on the South China Sea, is regular. Its beaches 
are sandy and gently sloping and are backed up by rows 
of coconut palms or bushes. The western coast, facing 
on the Straits of Malacca, 
dented by many 


and is in 
Almost 
the mangrove 


is less regular, 
small inlets and 
everywhere along the western coast, 


harbors. 


forests extend down to the water s edge. 

Malaya has a hot, humid, seasonless climate. The 
temperature by day normally reaches 100 degrees, but 
the nights are relatively cool ( ‘perhaps seventy ‘de “OTEES 
The rainfall is of the order of 200 inches per year. The 
campaign took place during the monsoon season. There 
were frequent rains and many overcast days but by and 
large the weather was fair. 


Originally Malaya was covered completely by dense 
tropical forests. That is the condition today through the 


mountainous interior, but on the coastal plains and par 


ticularly on the western plain the inhabitants have 


cleared large areas. In the northern states, particularly 
in the state of Kedah, 
been put to 
ticularly 


rice cultivation. Further south, par 


most of the cleared areas have 


in the states of Perak and Selangor, are the 


rubber plantations, well kept with their trees spa 
along regular lines. In the southernmost stat 

the terrain is low and flat, and much of it is stil] 
by the jungle. In short, the rice granary of the 
is the state of Kedah. The center of the rubber 
is Kuala Lumpur in Selangor.*The center 
fabulously rich tin-mining industry is Ipoh n Perak 


t r ] 
peninsul 


- goldmines near Raub, and iron mines (Japa 
Kuantan, on the east ast 
Malava was the richest of Crown Colonies 
\ graphic description of some of the min scon 
forts incident to jungle fighting in Malaya is at hand 
a dispatch to the London Sunday Express 
As he struggles beneath the boughs he 
will see them suddenly covered with red ants 
from hidden places. They have furiously gleaming 
black eyes, red mandibles. They drop all over hi im and 
search for bare flesh. An ant will bite till it is killed 
But the ants are not so bad as the brown leeches 
Upon the leaves and grass stalks they stand on their 


| here are 


nese managed near 


the soldier 


inning 


tails—some scarcely thicker than a thread, some an inch 
and a half long. 

If they cannot find a way through your boots o1 
puttees they climb your a to your ‘knees get at vou 
they will. If one bites you others attacking later will 


descend at once upon the sore first made. They hang 


\ leech’s bite c 


clusters on the body. causes irritation for 
days. 

The forest vegetation itself is more than a hindrance 
There are trees that grow long slender tendrils armed 
with talon-thorns that cling sharply to anything that 


runs into them. 


The population of Malaya is about 5,500,000. It is a 
mixed population, consisting roughly of two-fifths Ma 
lavans (happy and indolent), two-fifths Chinese (small 
and one-fifth Indians. 
peninsula a handful of 


There was on the 
1§ O06 


business men 


Europeans about 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 
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Ihere were also a very few Japs. It turned out 
that these very few Japs had made it a point to know 
everything about their particular parts of the country. 
And so while negligible in numbers they were by no 
means negligible in influence on the campaign, as we 
shall see. The mass of the population was indifferent to 
the war. The people were spectators of, rather than par 
ticipants in, the drama that swept around them. 

he most highly developed part of the peninsula, the 
western coastal plain, is traversed throughout its length 
by a railway and by a macadam highway, both of 
which have their southern termini at Singapore. A 
fairly dense net of subsidiary and “estate” roads serves 
the region. The western coast, with its many inlets and 
harbors, supports an active fishing and shipping busi- 
ness. 

The narrow eastern coastal plain is inhabited chiefly 
by Malays and is far less extensively developed than 
the other coast. There are few roads on the eastern 
coast, and none running its length. However, as the Japs 
were to demonstrate, the terrain is by no means impass 
able to foot troops and animal-drawn transport. 

The terrain along the Kedah-Thailand border at the 
far northern end of the theater of operations demands 
portance cross the din ide. | hrough one ot these passes, 
our special attention. That border is formed essentially 
of the mountainous divide. Only two passes of any im 
the chief one, run the main railway and highway which 
traverse the length of the western coastal plain. These 
important lines of communication—all-important is 
really the word as the campaign was to show—lead di 

rectly to Singora, on the eastern coast of Thailand. 
Through the other pass, runs a good road connecting 
the western coastal plain with another easternmost 
Thai port, Patani. These two passes form the gateway 
into northwestern Malaya. 

In general, communications from west coast to east 
coast are few. One significant item is the railway that 
runs southwest from Kota Bahru directly through the 
mountain mass to a junction with the main west-coast 
railway line at Gemas, in Johore. Along the Kota 
Bahru-Gemas railway line are many tunnels and 
bridges—a natural set-up, one would think, for demo- 
lition engineers. The other significant item in east-west 
communications is the Kuantan-Kuala Lumpur road. 

Rice and fish are the food staples in Malaya—as in 
Japan. At the time of the campaign, the rice paddies 
generally were dry, and hence they constituted no im 
portant obstacle to cross-country movement. The fishing 
activities of the Malayans influenced the c campaign not 
only from the standpoint of food supply, but also from 
the standpoint of providing a supply of small boats. We 
shall see how the Japs profited by that circumstance. 
Similarly, they profited from the fact that the Malayans 
are a bicycle- riding people. 

The Jap plan for the Malayan campaign involved a 
main-effort drive down the well-developed west coast, 
and secondary drives down the east coast and down the 





, 
if} 


Kota Bahru-Gemas railway. The main-effort 


P ‘Cc Wa 
to be fed from the portheads of Singora an am 
which being in Thailand were there for the taking, and 
which as we have seen were at the head of lines of com 
munications leading directly into the heart o| vestern 


Malaya. The secondary drives were to be ted from a 
porthead to be established at Kota Bahru, id_perhaps 
from other portheads further south. The impor ance of 
the passes along the Thai border and of th: 
of Thailand, in the Japanese plan, is evident 

As for forces involved, the best estimates indicate thay 
the Japs employed a total of six infantry divisions and 
one tank regiment (150 tanks) in the c: ampaign. Most 
of this force—perhaps all except two divisions—was 


letection 


employed in the west-coast drive down from Patani and 
Singora. 

The British, or [mperials, are believed to have em 
ployed a total of four infantry divisions, some of them 
perhaps under strength. Of these divisions, onc the 
18th.) was English, two (the 9th and 11th) were Indian, 
(the 8th) was Australian. {ae were also a 
few native Malayan troops on the Imperial sick 

The air belonged to the Japs, particularly after they 
had seized the airfields at Kota Bahru and Alor Star. |: 
has been estimated that the Jap air strength consisted 
of a total of 300 planes, of which perhaps one-third 
were fighters. Except for occasional specific actions of 
no great significance, Imperial airpower was negligible 

T Ps vital significance of the Singora-Patani portheads 
to the Japanese plan was shown during the first few 
days of the campaign, when the Imperial high com 
mand decided to shoot the works in an attempt to 
disrupt the steady flow of men and matériel into those 
ports. The result of the attempt was the tragic loss of the 
battleship Prince of Wales and the battle cruiser fi 
pulse and, perforce, the delivery into Japanese hands o! 
control of the surface of the China Sea. With control 
both of the air and of the seas to the east, there was 
nothing to stop Japanese traffic to the eastern coasts of 
Malaya and Thailand. 

But to cast up the balance of the opposing ground 
forces is not to convey the complete picture. ‘The Japa 
nese poured their forces in at the critical points—chietl 
those along the Kedah-Thailand border. But Imperial 
strength was, at the start of the campaign, distributed 
over the entire peninsula. Indian troops—perhaps on« 
of the Indian divisions—were guarding the northern 
frontier, including the beaches near Kota Bahru. A large 
part of the total Imperial strength, including the Aus 
tralian division, was in the southern state of Johore and 
even in Singapore. Thus, while in total ground forces 
involved there was no great disparity between the Im 
perials and the Japs, at most points of actual contact the 
Japs enjoyed a material numerical superiority. 

On the tactical side the campaign was an excellent 
example of “jungle warfare” and of the use of water 
ways as arteries of communication and movement 
Through the campaign there was none, or practicall 


and one 
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THE JAPANESE 
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On the northern China front a group of Jap 
soldiers are looking for results from a field kitchen. 


none, of the fanatic frontal charges which characterized 
Jap tactics in North China. In Malaya it was a case of 
constant infiltration and constant small-scale envelop 
ment 

Many of the envelopments were over water and in 
Ived landings behind the Imperial front. In these 
vater-land operations the experience gained along the 
Yangtze River and elsewhere in China (described in 
Part One) no doubt was of real value, but most of the 
Malayan landings had a character uniquely their own. 
In China the landings habitually were made under 
the guns of the navy. The same was true of the basic 
landing at Kota Bahru where half a dozen Jap troop 
transports stood offshore while the troops reached the 
beaches in various types of special landing crafts. 

But most of the tactical landings involved in the en- 
elopments under discussion occurred on the western 
ast where, of course, there was no Jap naval support. 
l hese landings generally were small in size—perhaps a 
ompany or two or at the most a battalion. The Japs 


made great use of what they found locally in the way 
of floating craft—and in view of the size of the Malayan 
fishing fleet what they found was considerable. In ad 
dition there is evidence that a few spec ial landing craft, 
motorized and with a capacity of as many as 100 men 
each, were transported overland from Singora tor us 
along the western coast. 

There are at hand several eyewitness descriptions to 
aid us in getting a picture of what one of these water 
land envelopment expeditions looked like while on th 
boats. \ccording to one account, ~ the landings 
which re 
towed down from farther north by tugs or launches in 
convoys of twelve or fourteen 


are made at night from barges 


The landing craft use 
their own motors only when fairly near the shore 
barges 


I he “ 
are of special design. Native craft are 
also frequently used.” Another account describes a 


convoy of ~ about a dozen small craft, consisting 


of barges and sampans, some of which were equipped 
with outboard motors.” 


Chis particular convoy is de 
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scribed as “creeping along” until within range of “our 
artillery.” As the artillery opened up the convoy is de- 
scribed as breaking up and w ithdrawing seaward with 
all speed—where, out of range, the Japs are described as 
“heaving to among the fishing traps and stealing the 
fish caught by the Malays.” 

A characteristic of the Japanese landings was the evi- 
dent use of alternate objectives. There are several in 
stances in which a convoy, encountering resistance at 
one point on the coast, moved up or down coast to 
another more favorable point. Thus was the principle of 
infiltration applied to tactical landings. 

The spectacle of numerous small landings being 
made down a coast off which the British navy was 
operating raises the question as to what the navy was 
doing during the landings. The answer seems to lie in 
the stealth with which the expeditions were conducted. 
As noted, the convoys consisted of small craft many of 
which had been commandeered from the natives. The 
convoys moved close to shore and among the fishing 
fleets so that it was difficult for the British to spot them 
Furthermore much of the movement was at night, and 
indeed there are instances in which entire convoys en 
tered inlets and kept under the cover of the mangrove 
trees during the day. In any event the fact remains that 
the Japs were able to use a body of water which they 
did not in general control, for their tactical envelop- 
ments. 

To clarify the tactical effects of these water-ground 
envelopments, the best we can do is to consider a con- 
crete case. A pertinent one is the operation leading to 
the fall of the tin-mining center of Ipoh in Perak. Re- 
ferring to the map, let us reconstruct that operation in 
so far as is possible with details now available. 

The situation north of Ipoh on December 20 was 
about this: The Japs operating out of the base at 
Singora-Patani were advancing south in two main 
columns along roads as indicated. Imperial forces were 
opposing these advances with fair success. From all ap- 
pearances the Imperials were set to make a major stand 
along .a line anchored in the mountains northeast of 
Kuala Kangsar and extending westward across the 
Perak River. This was the situation until December 
22. On (or about) that date there was a Jap landing 
near Port Weld, and soon there was another near 
Sitiawan. !t is likely that neither of these landings was 
in great force—perhaps a battalion at Port Weld and 
even a smaller force at Sitiawan. But all available Im- 
perials were committed up front and there was no re- 
serve available with which to meet the threat to flank 
and rear. The choice of the Imperials was to withdraw 
or to be destroyed. They chose to withdraw—only to 
have the essentials of the situation reénacted at points 
farther south. 

Illustrated by this account is the fact that the strategic 
flanks of the imperial forces in Malaya were hanging 
in thin air. This is noteworthy, since there is a tendency 
to‘assume that any flank which rests on a sea which i is in 
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turn under friendly control is secure. Actual], —— 
an enemy schooled in the water-ground tactics of the 


Japs such flank is secure only as long as forces < ficient 


to guard the coastline in the rear are availabl. he Im 
perial west flank in Malaya may as well have be n resi 
ing on the crest of an undulating hill within a ¢J ousand 


yards of the main enemy forces. 

Incidentally, following the fall of Kuala Kangsar the 
Japs converted the Perak River into a thoroughfare. 
Commandeering native boats, they used: the river fo, 
transporting supplies and troops toward the new fronts 
to the south. Thus once again was demonstrated the 
Jap proclivity for capitalizing directly on waterways 
Certainly, anyone who has considered waterways solely 
as obstacles must change his ways-of thinking 

The Japanese advance down the western coastal plain 
was generally along the main north-and-south roads 
and railway. The actual fighting, however, occurred 
largely in the fields and jungles adjacent to the roads 
The situation appears similar to that of the Louisiana 
maneuver country. 

In this connection it is to be recalled that much of the 
coastal plain area in Malaya has been cleared. The 
rice paddies of the northern state of Kedah were dry at 
the time of the campaign. The rubber-tree stands of the 
southern states are well-kept forests, traversed by roads 
and trails. Even the jungles, while impassable for v: 
hicles, are crossed and criscrossed by lanes and paths 
which may be negotiated by properly trained men. 

As indicated by the title ‘of this article, the Jap army 
is tailor-made for the Far East. The six-or-so divisions 
employed in Malaya obviously were tailor-made for 
that part of the Far East. There is no doubt but that 
the Japs had been training for this type of warfare for a 
long time. They had all the answers to all the little 
problems. For example, the Jap soldier was very lighth 
clothed: often with a one-piece short jumper, and rub 
ber shoes. Incidentally, and no doubt intentionally, this 
uniform made the Jap soldier practically indistinguish 
able from the ordinary Malayan plantation worker—a 
fact which was a constant source of trouble and danger 
to the Imperials who could never bring themselves to 
shooting indiscriminately at any and all suspicious 
targets. Incidentally again, the Australians later went 
into battle stripped to the waist; but this had the ear 
marks of an expedient and not of a planned procedur 
as in the case of the Japs and their jumpers. 

The Jap troops operating off the roads were also 
lightly armed: generally with tommyguns and light 
mortars. They carried relatively large supplies of am 
munition but were not burdened with anything else. 
Apparently they made a practice of living off the coun 
try—a practice which in Malaya should be quite simp 
for troops who can get along on rice alone. Indeed, it is 
entirely likely that the invaders did better than get 
along on rice alone, for the Imperial practice on aban 
doning plantations, depots, and the like, was to dis 
tribute the edible stores to the natives through the 
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countryside. It is unlikely that the Japs failed to note 
and appreciate this practice. 

Indeed, reports at the time described one favorite Jap 
practice on occupying an area. First, patrols were sent 
out to insure that no Imperial troops were still around. 
Then the practice was “to send a requisitioning party 
who demand everything they need, including food, 
livestock, shoes, and bicycles. . . . If the Malayans are 
unwilling to surrender their goods the Japs do not hesi 
tate to threaten to use force.” 

\leanwhile, the countryside itself afforded more than 
rice. There is an account, for example, of twelve Eng- 
lishmen who became separated from their command 

; during the early fighting near the Thailand border and 
who made their way two hundred miles south through 
the jungle subsisting entirely on tropical fruits such as 
bananas and papayas. It is to be assumed that the Japs 
could do as well. 

Infiltration” or “jungle warfare” are the words gen- 
erally applied to the actual fighting off the roads as it 


occurred throughout Malaya. The basic Jap tactic in 
volved extreme decentralization: giving a small unit or 
even an individual soldier an objective and telling it or 
him to get there. In the process of getting there the Jap 
practice was constantly to seek to slip through, or if at 
tack was necessary to make it from a flank All accounts 
agree on the reluctance of the Japs to push ahead front 
ally. No reliable account mentions any important Jap 
bayonet charges. 

Thus in the Malayan jungles the Japs substituted 
patience and cunning for the recklessness which som« 
times characterized their actions in China. Patience and 
cunning—there are many examples to illustrate. On one 
occasion, a British headquarters was surprised when a 
single Jap soldier bobbed up from the middle of a la 
goon where according to their calculations he must have 
been lying motionless for at least six hours. On another 
occasion a party of Britishers were greeted by a bunch 
of muddy individuals who ran forward yelling “We are 
Indians.” The British did not fali for that one, however 
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[he Japanese training appears to have emphasized 
working from tree tops. Sniping became a normal 
hazard to the Imperials, and the picking off of snipers 
an important business. There are many examples on 
record. One case which made the dispatches involved 
an Australian who was shot.in the heel while standing 
in a three-foot trench. This incident not only illustrates 
the sniping angle but possibly also the caliber of Japa 
nese marksmanship. 

One significant aspect of this jungle fighting was that 
it continued more or less on a twenty-four-hour basis. 
says the special correspondent of the 
London Times, with the British forces in Malaya, “the 
soldier has been reasonably certain that his rear was 
secure, even if there was a danger to his flank. In this 
campaign, the soldier has always felt, even at night, 
that danger lay cy around him, and that he was liable 
to be cut off at any moment of the day or night.” 
Another account mentions the necessity for “fighting 
by day, and digging weapons-pits and slit trenches for 
protection against dive-bombers by night.” A medico, 
receiving a group of casualties after a month of cam 
paigning, remarked how they all “dropped off to sleep, 
even before they could be given something to eat.” It 
was, all accounts agree, a “nerve-wracking” form of 
wartare. 

The ability of the Japs to find their way through the 
jungles has been the cause for considerable speculation. 
The answer seems to lie in fifth columnists who in the 
crisis turned out to be proficient guides. There never 
has been much Japanese immigration into Malaya, but 
the immigrants who came apparently came tor a pur- 
pose. As an example of their proficiency, the Jap ma- 
neuver north of Kuantan on the east coast may be cited. 
At the time (about January 3) the Japs were advancing 
straight down the coast, overland, on that town. It hap- 
pened that the country immediately to the north of the 
town was difficult—but it could be by-passed through 
use of some little-known trails to the west. Sure as 
shooting, when the invaders came to the point, thirty 
miles north of the town where the trails branch off they 
unerringly took them, made all the turns correctly, and 
arrived in the town in due course. A barber sent into 
this village, a fisherman into that one, and so on—that 
method probably served the Japs better than the most 
elaborate map collection. 

The most effective answer devised by the Imperials 
for the infiltration tactics was the ambush. “Ambushes 
from behind a screen of jungle, surprise attacks through 
shady rubber plantations, skirmishes by night. 7 
So begins a typical dispatch from the front. ~ 

It is clear that this Malayan jungle warfare was of a 
type to put a premium on those personal characteristics 
which the Japanese soldier has in generous measure. 
The commanding general of British forces in northern 
Malaya summarized them expertly when he said: “The 
Japanese are very formidable opponents. They combine 
the cunning and resourcefulness of the tribesmen of 


“In most wars,” 
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the Northwest Frontier of India with the disc ne an 
direction of a modern army.” Incidentally, in ;)y omy 
interview the general threw some additional lic on th 
personality of the Japanese army officer when he | 
how two of them had been captured while a mptin 
to land on the western coast. The two were dressed ». 


Malayans—but they still carried with them thei; lon 
two-handed Samurai sabers! . 
In the Jap advance a Malayan bicycle seen 
there were many be seen) was a bicvck 
mandeered. After a few days of campaigning, the sight 
of Japanese patrols and units wheeling down th jung 
lanes became commonplace. As an afterthought, pe; 
haps commandeered is too harsh a word. It is yy vb 
that the Japs paid for the bikes they took—paid fo for them 
in crisp, new Malayan notes, printed in Japan. The 
Jap soldiers were well-heeled with this bogus currency 

Another manifestation of the jungle fighting and th: 
constant envelopments was the frequent isolation of 
Imperial units. However when units found themselves 
isolated they often were able to turn the jungle to thei 
own purposes. The men would dissolve into it and many 
of them eventually made their ways back to the Im 
perial lines. 

In this jungle war, there was little artillery action 
Ground observation of fire was almost impossible 
targets often were uncertain, and problems of transpo: 
tation were formidable. On the other hand, in almos: 
every action, there was extensive use of mortars. Mean 
while, the Jap air force, even with its complete com 
mand of the air was unable normally to enter the batt\ 
directly although it did subject trains and rear establis! 
ments to severe pounding. As the campaign moved 
south into the more open spaces of Selangor, artiller 
planes, and tanks came more prominently into the pi 
ture. 

It will be discerned that the real purpose of the Jap 
jungle attacks was to keep the Imperial troops engaged, 
and so to prevent interference with the west-coast land 
ings. The Imperial withdrawals were due not to r 
verses in the jungle fighting but to the fact that flanks 
and rear were constantly menaced by the landings 

The Japanese tactics thus involved bringing about an 
Imperial withdrawal through a combination frontal 
flanking attack. As the withdrawal proceeded the Japs 
normally brought up along the roads their vehicles and 
trains—including the frequently mentioned “light arm 
ored cars, special two-man carriers, and light tankettes.” 

The character of the fighting changed to accord with 
changes in the terrain as the campaign moved into the 
relatively open, relatively well-developed areas of the 
state of Selangor. Thus the first mention of Jap tanks 
in action came on January 2, in a correspondent's _ 
to the London Times, datelined Kuala Lumpur. A 
that time the Imperials, having abandoned Ipoh, wer 
fighting delaying actions along the lower Perak River 
down which the Japs continued to float their boats and 
rafts. The correspondent’s report had it that the Japs 
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had brought up field artillery . armored 
rs . . . light tanks armed with Bren or antitank 


Ca 
gu _ and in occasional ee on the roads 
had used medium tanks probably of seven tons or 


[he references to tanks and to the changing char. 
acter of the fighting brings us to the Slim River area, 
Gfty miles north of the peninsular capital, Kuala 
Lumpur. By January 9 the Imperials were back along 
the Slim River where they prepared to make their first 
serious stand since the evacuation of Ipoh. This was 
to be the battle for Kuala Lumpur, the rubber capital 
of the world and an important center of communica- 
tions in its own right. Hopes were high that here at 
last the invader would be halted. But here was the 
place where the Japs finally took the wraps off their 
tanks. “Whereas until now enemy tanks have played a 
secondary réle,” says the Times correspondent, “coming 
into action on the roads after small infantry units with 
tommyguns have penetrated a substantial distance 
ahead, the tanks on January 9 formed the spearhead of 
the attack. . - 

As for the attack itself, it“. . . was launched in the 

early morning under the cover of darkness. As a result, 
it has been difficult to establish exactly the number of 
enemy units taking part. It seems, however, that at 
least six light two-man tanks, twelve medium tanks of 
ibout twelve tons, and some even heavier tanks, at 
tacking in that order, took part in the attack. 
Using an estate road, they came around our advance 
posts on the main road where we had antitank guns 
ready, joined the main road some distance in the rear, 
and advanced down it for some distance, shelling and 
machine-gunning our men and their vehicles. Then 
again they took to open country and attacked our po. 
sitions on a bridge over the Slim River. Our three-inch 
guns, firing at point-blank ranges, accounted for two, 
and possibly three, of the medium tanks. Each [Jap] 
tank carried one cannon of about two-inch caliber, and 
two machine guns, and had a crew of four or five 
men ey 

lhe correspondent quoted just above goes on to de 
scribe how the Jap attack was carried out “in the usual 
lap fashion,” and was “accompanied by much shouting 
of Banzai! and much waving of flags.” Another usual 
development was the isolating of some British and 
Indian troops north of the Slim River. Once more as 
usual many of these troops “succeeded in making their 
way to the south. Some of them came down the railway 
and some through the jungle and nearly all had to swim 
across the Slim River” before rejoining their units. 

The action along the Slim River took place on Janu- 
ary 9. During the ensuing week the withdrawal con 
tinued with no major actions developing. On January 
16 a new element entered the picture: the Australian 
division, which had been engaged in preparing defen- 
sive works in Johore. “As the Australians neared the 
lines, they met British and Indian troops who had been 





fighting for five weeks. Their tired and lined faces lit 
up at the sight of this unexpected relief.” The general 
idea at the time seemed to be that the Australians 
would beat the Japs at their own game: jungle fighting 
“General Gordon-Bennett [Australian commander] 
told the correspondents that the Australians were guer 
rilla fighters by nature and training, and were going into 
battle in full confidence, but not blind optimism, be 
lieving that they had the answer to the Japanese prob 
lem. They knew that the Japs were not as good 
as many believed. Man for man the Australians were 
ee 

However, the first Australian brush was with Jap 
tanks, not Jap jungle fighters. The affair developed just 
south of the Muar River and again it was a case of a 
position which the Imperials hoped desperately to hold 
With their main drive down through Gemas held up 
the Japs as always shifted to the coastal flank which in 
this case brought them to the Muar River area. On 
January 17 a single Australian battalion was sent to 
hold the main road leading south from Muar. The bat 
talion took up a position nine miles south of the town 
At dawn the next morning (January 18) the Japs at 
tacked straight down the road with about ten medium 
(12-ton ) tanks. The tanks were out in front, apparently 
traveling down the road in file. The Australians on their 
part had emplaced and carefully concealed two antitank 
guns, each just off the road a hundred yards or so apart 
Each of the guns commanded a long length of straight 
road 


The first gun allowed six tanks to pass down the road 
[again the special correspondent of the London Times 
speaking] and it was actually the rear gun that was the 
first to go into action. These men, tense with expectancy 
waited until the leading tank was only 30 yards away 
Then, with loud shouts of “Whacko,” they let the Japa 
nese have everything they had got. The tanks were 
close behind each other in a steep cutting where they 
could not turn around, and the gun had a perfect field 
of fire. Five tanks were picked off one after the other, 
several caught fire, and the ammunition they were carry 
ing began to explode. The sixth tank was screened by 
the others and the gun could not sight it effectively, so 
one of the Australians picked up two hand grenades, ran 
alongside the burning tanks, and threw the grenades 
under the sixth tank and put it out of action. Most of 
the Japanese crews were killed inside the tanks. A few 
got out but were picked off by rifle fire. Meanwhile the 
first gun farther up the road had let loose against the 
four remaining tanks, which were also close behind 
each other. Again they were picked off, one after the 
other 


The successful ambush was climaxed according to 
the Times account by a “remarkable incident.” Out of 
one of the disabled tanks climbed an officer in Europe: n 
uniform. He seized a bicycle which had been tied to the 
rear of the tank and “made off up the road.” This was 
typical of the many evidences of German observers or 
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advisers operating with the Jap ground forces in 
Malaya. 

Following the loss of their tanks, the Japs south of 
Muar immediately reverted to their old forte: infiltra- 
tion through the jungle—or rather through the rubber 
plantations. Soon “ . both sides were sniping at 
each other and many Japanese were concealed up 
rubber trees.” Soon too the Australian battalion was 
encircled. Meanwhile a second battalion of Australians 
had been sent to the Muar sector. 

There followed, from January 18 to 22, one of the 
epic stories of the Malayan campaign. Let us pick up 
the stirring account as of January 18, from the columns 
of the London Times: 


After destroying the tanks the first battalion had a 
fairly quiet day, but that night their rear was cut off, 
and they found themselves hemmed in by Japanese. 
Enemy snipers, concealed in the branches of rubber 
trees, kept up fire all night, and one company of 
Australians made an extremely successful bayonet at- 
tack. 

On the next day, January 19, the battalion had 
another quiet day (although snipers were active) until 
about 4:00 p.m., when the enemy launched a heavy at- 
tack with infantry, strongly supported by mortar fire 
and artillery. It was successfully repulsed, but at 5:30 
the Australians decided to withdraw to make contact 
with the other battalion. Some mechanized transport 
was ambushed by Japanese machine-gun posts and had 
to be abandoned. The infantry succeeded in breaking 
through the encircling ring of Japanese troops, and 
fought for 15 miles in the face of heavy fire before re 
joining the other battalion on the next morning. The 
two battalions, now united, received orders to withdraw 
to the east to our main positions, but the road was 
blocked by some machine-gun nests. The Australians 
attacked these nests with bayonets, routed the enemy, 
broke through the block, and advanced a considerable 
distance along the road with all the transport of the 
second battalion. Then their way was blocked by a 
bridge that was in the hands of the Japanese, who were 
firing machine guns from behind sandbags. 

Early on January 21 the enemy launched an attack 
from the rear with infantry supported by mortars, by 
dive-bombers, and at least one tank. The tank broke 
through and put much of the remaining transport out of 
action, not however, the wireless van [radio truck] or 
ambulances. The Australians, who also had the rem- 
nants of some Indian units with them, now held half a 
mile of road and the jungle on each side. They were sur- 
rounded by the Japanese and their main line of retreat 
was blocked by the bridge. The tragedy of the situation 
was that the nearest British forces were only seven miles 
to the east. That afternoon ambulances with the worst 
cases drove up to the bridge and permission was asked of 
the Japanese to let these wounded through. The Japa- 
nese refused and said that they would only accept un- 
conditional surrender of the entire force, so the ambu- 
lances returned. One ambulance with several desperate 
cases sought permission the next morning, and was fired 

- on with machine guns. 
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Attempts were made to relieve these encircled and 
beleaguered men, and a guerrilla party of 15 special, 
chosen men, armed with tommyguns (the same men 
who had previously penetrated behind the | panese 
lines and ambushed a Japanese staff car) were sent oy, 


from headquarters with instructions to make their way 
to the bridge and shoot up the Japanese from the rear 
At the time of writing nothing further has been heard 
of this party. 

A counterattack by British troops was planned on the 
next day (January 22), but was later abandoned in view 
of developments in other sectors. Early on that day food 
and supplies were dropped by airplanes on the be. 
leaguered Australians. At 11:05 their commanding of. 
ficer sent them the following message: “Regret there js 
little prospect of any attack to help you. Special party, if 
successful, should have appeared before this. Twenty of 
your men and many Indians have already returned 
through jungle to road which is at present in our poses. 
sion. You may at your discretion leave wounded with 
volunteers, destroy heavy equipment, and escape. Sorry 
unable help after your heroic effort. Good luck.” Actu- 
ally this message was never picked up, as the batteries 
of the wireless van had petered out, but the command. 
ing officer of the encircled troops had given the same 
order that morning, and the men began to make their 
way back. Thirty-one men, of whom 20 were wounded 
but able to walk, made a dash across 250 yards of open 
country, and most of this group returned safely to our 
lines. The other tired, footsore, hungry, wounded men 
set off to limp their way back through the jungle and 
swamp. A certain number has returned, but it will be 
several days before it is known how many men survive 
from these two battalions. 

To appreciate the heroic nature of these men’s exploit 
one must remember that they were under fire pretty 
continuously for six days, repelling enemy attacks, mak 
ing counterattacks, beleaguered by the enemy, fired at 
by snipers from trees, bombed and machine-gunned 
from the air, and pounded by mortars. They got little 
sleep, for the sniping went on all through the night. 
There was never any thought of surrender. They kept 
their transport as long as they could, and did all they 
could for the many wounded, most of whose wounds 
had been caused not by small-arms fire but by mortar 
shells and by bayonets. They kept on attacking and 
counterattacking, and maintained an offensive spirit 
right until the end. The grimy, unshaven survivors, their 
clothes torn and their legs bleeding from scratches and 
insect bites, spoke of their experience as if it had been 
all part of the day’s work. 


When the Japs crossed the Muar River and destroyed 
the Australian battalions along the road to the south it 
was clear that the sands were running out fast. The re 
verses on the western coast led to the evacuation of the 
Mersing (east coast) defenses on which the Australians 
had labored for four months. During the last week in 
January there was a series of bitterly fought rear-guard 
actions. Finally on January 30 the Australians and the 
Gordon Highlanders formed a bridgehead twenty miles 


out from the causeway which connects Singapore Island 
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with the mainland. Within this bridgehead was another 
one, very shallow, held by two other British regiments. 
During the moonlit night of January 30 the outer bridge 
head troops fell back through the inner line and crossed 
over the causeway. They were followed shortly by the 
troops who had held the inner line. There was “little 
interference” by the )e apanese. Soon after the last soldier 
had crossed, there came the ‘ ‘huge explosion” which 
“made the whole island shake.” T hee auseway had been 
bre ached. The Battle of Malaya was over and the siege 
of Singapore had begun. 


Singapore Island is a flat area of about 220 square 
miles. Much of the island is swampy, much of it is 
given over to rubber plantations, and some of it is still 
covered by jungle. The island is separated from the 
mainland by the Straits of Johore, a crescent shaped 
body of water about thirty miles long, and ranging 
_ 1,000 to 3,000 yards in width. The shores of 

ngapore Island fronting on the Straits of Johore are 
indented by many creeks and lagoons, the most signifi 
cant of which turned out to be Sungei Kranjii Creek 


Near the 


dway along the island’s western shore. 
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Early in the operations in China the Jap schooled himself 
in jungle warfare whenever he found suitable territory. 


mouths ol these two creeks, and at many other points 
around the island’s periphery, the terrain is swampy, 
and the mangrove wilderness extends down to the 
water's edge. But between the mouths of the creeks Cand 
at many other places around the island) the beaches 
are firm, and are backed up by the fairly open country 
of the rubber plantations. Opposite the stretch of beach 
between the two creeks the Straits are 
vards wide. 


Crowded onto Singapore Island 


perhaps 1,200 


he terogeneous 
population, predominantly Chinese, of close to a mil 
lion—including perhaps 100,000 British. Like the nativ. 
population of the peninsula, this one on the island was 
generally apathetic to the war. Indeed, 
be too mild a word. 


“apathe tic’ may 
The last-minute efforts to increase 
the strength of the island’s fortifications were greatly 
impeded by what looks to have bec na general Sit down, 
or a stay-away, strike on the part of native labor. For 
example, one reliable report indicates that of the 12,000 
hands normally employed at the naval base, fewer than 
\nother 


report tells how bomb craters blown in airhields were 


800 could be gotten out after the war started 


repaired by I uropeans if they were r paired at all. The 
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dog-tired Imperial soldiers who moved back over the 
causeway late in January found anything other than an 
enthusiastic, or even a grim, homefolk before whom 
to make the last stand. 

The causeway, we have seen, was blown the night of 
January 30. The best evidence indicates that the breach 
was about sixty feet long. 

Although the Japs had not interfered with the final 
withdrawal over the causeway, they gave immediate 
evidence of their intention to settle the issue of Singa- 
pore swiftly and forcefully. British reconnaissance in 
the days immediately following the beginning of the 
siege indicated heavy Japanese movements to the 
south of the peninsula. Within a few days it was esti- 
mated that all of the five or six divisions which had 
been engaged on the mainland were concentrated in 
Johore, just across the Straits. Meanwhile, the intensity 
of aerial bombardment over the island increased from 
day to day. Artillery (much of it evidently captured 
stuff), which as we have seen had been used sparingly 
in the campaign on the peninsula, was brought up in 
mass, and there followed a ceaseless bombardment of 
the forward positions of the Imperials beyond the 
Straits. “Ceaseless” is the word for both the air and the 
artillery bombardments. Both of them went on night 
and day. 

On the island, the Imperial situation was anything 
but rosy. There was, to begin with, the apathetic popu- 
lation, the spirits of which had not been improved bv 
the forced shift from the regular sources of water supply 
in Johore to emergency ones on the island. Then, there 
was the fact that every airfield on the island lay under 
observed artillery fire (observation from both planes 
and balloons). Since the nearest fields from which 
fighter planes could operate were in Sumatra, 200 miles 
away, the defenders of Singapore were practically with- 
out air support. This was a major handicap in that flat 
and relatively open terrain. 

The Imperial plan for defense of the island appears to 
have been a makeshift. The situation in which the 
island now found itself had never been foreseen or at 
least had never been provided for. 

While details are not definitely known, we may in- 
dulge in a little surmising. With forty-five miles of 
coastline to guard it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Imperials held their forward positions lightly and kept 
a strong reserve ready for counterattack. Part of the de- 
fense plan was a patrol service which at night was sup- 
plemented by searchlights sited so as to command the 
Straits opposite likely landing places. The official 
Australian observer at the front, writing under the 
date of February 6, told how “. . . our men have been 
busy patrolling all the lonely creeks and estuaries cut- 
ting into the Thats of the island. There will not be 
one such spot unfamiliar to the men guarding the 
area, and mobile patrols will deal swiftly with any 

Japanese attempt to send small parties across in efforts to 


establish a bridgehead. Movement by night will be one 





Ma) 


of the main features of this work.” The measure so de 
scribed may well have been sufficient to dea! wiftly 
with “small parties”; but the parties which we: form 
ing up even on February 6 were by no means smal 
The Japs were fixing to go all out on this one. 

None of the defenders, even those who had been in 
World War I, remembered anything surpassing the 
artillery bombardment which shook Singapore Island 
on Sunday, February 9. The shells were falling on the 
forward positions, and in Singapore City the “thunder 
of the guns was incessant—not an occasional exchange 
of fire, but a continuous uninterrupted roar, which 
rattled all the window panes and shutters in the island,” 
One observer estimated the rate of artillery fire at 100 
rounds per minute. Meanwhile,.during the daylight 
hours the Jap bombers were also active, although “. 
the dive-bombing was nothing like that some of us [the 
Australians] had experienced at the hands of the Ger 
mans in Crete and before Tobruk.” 

The night of February 9-10 was very dark, and cloud 
less. The moon (a near-full one) was due to rise a 
1:00 a.m. 

At 11:00 p.m. on February 9 the Jap artillery concen 
trated on the few Imperial searchlights which remained 
in action. The zero hour had come, and the crossing 
was under way. That it was in great force no one who 
had lived through the preparatory bombardment 
doubted. One of the last searchlights, just before it 
went out, swept its beam across the water and disclosed 
“at least fifty craft together.” 

These “craft” were sizable boats, carrying at leas 
thirty men each. It is highly likely that they were more 
of the “special landing craft” which the Japs are known 
to have; and it is highly unlikely that they were nativ 
sampans or barges. There is good evidence (sparks fol 
lowing hits by machine-gun bullets) to indicate that th 
boats were armored. 

Against this caliber of attack the Imperial patrols in 


the Straits could have had little effect. Still, “ one 
patrol of three of our men got close enough to a Japanex 
craft carrying about thirty men to throw in a hand 


grenade, which sank it. . . . 

As it developed, the Japs had forced the crossing 
along the 5,000-yard front between Sungei Kranjii ard 
Sungei Berih creeks. It was a sector held by the 
Australians. 

The Japs, who have never read the books which tell 
of the hazards of offensive operations by night, con- 
tinued to pour strength into their bridgehead through- 
out that night. At dawn the dive-bombers with their 
characteristic shallow dives came, and in force. There 
were high-level bombers too, in force, flying very high, 
and as always in tight formations of nine planes each 
Meanwhile, the artillery, having played its important 
part in the preparation for the crossing, subsided, its 
réle being taken over by the dive-bombers (on the 
German model). 

As a matter of fact, the Japs had given a clear indi 
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Singapore. 


cation of their technique of night-time crossing of 
watercourses in their assault on Hong Kong Island on 
December 24. The moat separating Hong Kong Island 
from the mainland is about 500 yards wide. After a 
violent twelve-hour artillery bombardment, the Japs 
pushed off in their special landing craft at 9:30 p.m. 
The defenders, perhaps believing conventionally that 
a landing would not be attempted until shortly before 
dawn, appear to have been taken by surprise. At 9:50 
p.m. (according to Jap accounts) the landing was a suc 
cess; and by 7:30 a.m. the attackers were on the island 
in force. Thus the assault on Hong Kong was almost 
completely a night operation. 

When the Imperials on Singapore Island were un 
able to make any sort of counterattack on February 10, 
it was evident that Singapore’s number was up. On 
February 11, and possibly on February 10, the short 
breach in the causew ay was repaired and soon there 
after Jap tanks rolled onto the island. By February 14 it 
was estimated that three Jap divisions, and many tanks, 
were in the fight. The Imperials were pressed steadily 


back toward Singapore City and the naval base. The 
emergency reservoirs on which the city now depended 
fired 
“black smoke hung fatefully over the whole island 

there had been enough oil on the island to fill Japan’s 
war requirements for three months” 
at the naval base were touched off. Finally, at 


for water were lost. The last oil tanks were 


. Final demolitions 
7:00 p.m 
on February 16, almost exactly one week from the tim 
of the first crossing, the surrender was signed 
According to Japanese figures (undisputed to date 

the number of prisoners involved in the surrender was 
about 60,000. broken down 
British, 15,000; 13,000: Indian, 
Since evacuations were few, these hgures give usa good 


as follows 
32,000 


| hese were 
\ustralian, 


check on estimates of forces involved in the peninsular 
campaign. The Australian figures (13,000) is especially 
interesting, since it may be compared to the figure 
given by the Australian Prime Minister for total num 
ber of Australian troops sent to Malaya (18,000). It 
appears that perhaps 2,000 Australians may have been 
and it follows that the 


evacuated: casualties mn the 
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This tank and its crew did not win through to Singapore. An Australian anti- 
tank-gun team accounted for them somewhere north of the Straits of Johore. 


highting up to the surrender must have been ol the 
order of 3,000 killed or missing. According to Japanese 
reports, matériel captured at Singapore included the 
following: forty pieces of field artillery, fifty large 
caliber antiaircraft guns, fifty small-caliber antiaircraft 
guns, five thousand trucks and automobiles 


ht 


The picture of a series of delaying actions foug 
down a narrow theater 400 miles long suggests the 
thought of demolitions in mass, of ‘scorched earth.” 
There is a natural question as to why the Japs in Malaya 
could not have been held up longer, if not indefinitely, 
by the ruthless application of guncotton and TNT. 

The answer to that question is found in the nature of 
the country and in the nature of the Jap tactics. It is 
one thing to “scorch” a dry, barren region such as is 
found in China. It is quite another thing to do the same 
to a damp, lush region such as Malaya. It is one thing 
to confound a highly mechanized and motorized force 
by the destruction of a few bridges and causeways. It is 


quite another thing to do the Same tO an army WI 
travels on foot, or at the most on bicycles, and wh 
considers waterways not as obstacles but as avenues 
movement. 

Still, and although demolitions could hardly | 


changed the course of tactical events in any Important 
respect, the fact remains that there existed prior to t! 
campaign no general plan for widespread demolitio 
This was one other respect in which the defenders o! 


Malaya were c: meet short. For.example, the plant 


owners were a loss to know what to do with t! 


full granaries, vis the solution they frequently idop 


ot distributing the OT? in and supplies to the peop 
the countryside he id little othe r effect the in to Impose 
the Japs a requisitioning and collecting i0b. 


those designed 


\s for strategic demolitions 
to the enemy the basic resources of the count 
Situation is not entirely clear. 
railway, the I Imperial rear guard consisted of a 
train loaded with explosives and engineers Th 


demolished bridges and tunnels as the train wit! 


Along the — Bal 
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' is probable that the rail line was put out of com- 


A n for a very long time. On the other hand, the 
Japanese reported resumption of through traffic on the 
main western-coast rail line as of February 15. The 
\alavan iron mines were situated inland and could 
not be effectively flooded or otherwise damaged. The 
same applies in general to the bauxite mines. Mean 
while, the trams connecting the mines to the small ports 
were flimsy affairs which, even if destroyed, could be 


quickly replaced. The dredges working the large tin 
mines could easily be destroyed (and no doubt were de- 
stroved) but there was nothing to be done about the 
many open tin diggings, worked by hand methods. 
Finally there was no practicable way of attacking the 
millions of rubber trees. All in all, Malaya with its 
fabulous resources comes close to being unscorchable. 

To the grand clash of armies and groups of armies in 
Europe and Russia, to the “tactician’s paradise—quar- 
termaster’s hell” of the Middle East, to the War for the 
Passes in the Balkans and the War from the Air in 
Crete—to all of these campaigns, which themselves run 
the gamut of types of warfare, there must now be added 
a worthy newcomer: the Jungle War in Malaya. There 
are interesting and homely lessons to be gleaned from 
that six-division attack down the long peninsula towards 
Singapore: 

Infantry mortars. Mortars were used most effectively 
as supporting artillery for the advances through the 
jungle—to the practical exclusion of normal field artil 
lery. 

lank-plane tactics. Tanks played an insignificant 
role in the jungle fighting, and except on flat-and-open 
Singapore Island planes seldom were able to enter the 
battle directly. 

l'ransport. The Japs moved by foot, by boat, and by 
bicycles—the Imperials by truck. Under the circum- 
stances, the advantages were all with the Japs. 

Waterways. These were not effective as obstacles for 
the Imperials, but in many cases were highly effective 
as avenues of movement for the Japs. The avenue of- 
fered by the western coastal waters was in fact the key 
to the Japs’ envelopment tactics. 

Local resources. The ability and readiness of the Japs 
to subsist largely on local food supplies was a further 
indication of their toughness, stamina, and resourceful 


. . 
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ness. The clear indication is that those who fight the 
Japs must be able to equal their ability to get along on 
little. Other prime examples of the conversion of every 
day local resources to the business of invasion was the 
Jap seizure of bicycles and floating craft. 

Night operations. The Japs fought their war on a 
twenty-four-hour basis, and in many instances exten 
sive operations were launched and carried through in 
darkness. Jungle war calls for decentralization of com 
mand, and the Japs were smart enough to see that troops 
trained to operate successfully in the jungle could like 
Wise operate successfully at night. 

Demolitions. Estimates as to the eftects of demolitions 
based on large scale enemy motorization must not be ap 
plied unqualifiedly to an enemy which moves afoot, by 
boat, and by bicycle. Modern war on the European 
model has skyrocketed the significance of TNT. Mod 
ern war on the Malayan model deflates that significance 

“Scorched earth.” It is quite impossible to “scorch” 
completely a lush, tropical country. It is indeed difficult 
to “scorch” any country and to do so demands an uttet 
ruthlessness which the Russians have, and which we 
may be sure our enemies have. When the Malayan 
shoe is on the other foot, let no one SUPPOsc that the 
Japs will leave behind sampans or barges or stores of 
food. 

Native population. The difficulties of waging a war 
in the midst of an apathetic or worse population are 
evident. Tough as it might be on the population, an 
utter ruthlessness is called for w hen an enemy uniforms 
himself so as to resemble native workmen 

Guides. Let us repeat from our text: In a thick coun 
try of trails and paths, a handful of guides familiar with 
the country are of more use than any number of com 
passes and maps. 

But after all the “lessons” from Malaya are listed, the 
most lasting impression remains this: That in the 
jungle, war—which had been so extensively taken over 
by machines elsewhere—was returned to the individual 
soldiers. Malaya was lost to well trained soldiers who 
had only fair equipment but who had in generous 
measures the human characteristics of will-to-w in, 
stamina, resourcefulness. When Malaya is re-won, it 
will be by soldiers who have those characteristics in even 
greater measure. 


ie: ik 


We Train for Battle 


There is no other end to military training than ef 
ficient battle operation to the defeat of the enemies of 
our country. Only by getting this thought day after day 
into periods of training can the work of the soldier be 
made to seem real, be made to seem purposeful.—Fdi- 
torial, Infantry Journal, in 1909. 
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ARMY OF THE PEOPLE 





Britain’s Home Guard 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 


Two things have been primarily responsible for the 
development ‘of that most amazing force, the Home 
Guard of Great Britain. 

First of these was the eminent danger of invasion 
following Dunkirk. England’s expeditionary force re 
turned from France in pieces and practically w ithout 
equipment. There was not at home a formed force 
sufficient in men or material to meet the powerful at 
tack which the victors of Holland, Belgium, and 
Flanders might then have hurled against them. It was 
determined to Anthony 
Eden, then Secretary of State for War, on the evening 
of May 14, 1940, took to the a 
cast. He warned the people of their peril and asked 
their help. He suggested that citizens enroll at neigh 
boring police stations as “I 
Three days later an Order in Council recognized these 
men as part of the forces of the Crown and thus auto 
matically gave them under international law the status 
of combatants. The result of the appeal was astound 
ing. Within a week, 250,000 had volunteered; by July 
the strength was more than a million; it now totals 
over a million and a half. In an organization that was 
at first almost casual, England had created a great 
people’s army. The old “militia levy” had been put 
into effect on a scale the magnitude of which had not 
been seen for centuries. 

In the course of history the tendency had been in- 
creasing to leave military affairs to military men. The 
ancient general levy had given way to the feudal levy; 
the citizen who was only occasionally a soldier had 
not been called because weapons and methods of 


call upon the peopl Su 


ir with a radio broad 


ocal Detense Volunteers.” 


fighting had become too expensive and too compli 
cated for the common man to own them, or to know 
them without extended training in their use. Ever 
“milice” of France, the 
“militia” of Britain, or the “conscription” of the Cont 


where it survived in the 


nent, it was a selective process rather than a matter of 
general individual obligation and was used to rein 

force rather than to supplement the troops more regu 
larly on foot. In England in May, 1940 the regular 
and the territorials who had been “embodied” wer 
either in far distant theaters, or were palpably insul 
ficient for the defense of the homeland. The peopl 
rose to the emergencies in amazing fashion. Tho 

sands of them stood in line outside of police stations 
all night and until mid-morning of May 15. Sir Ar 

thony Eden stated in Pasliemacat later that he had ex 
pected only “a most useful auxiliary force of 100,00 
or 200,000” and that “it never entered his head” that 
there would be OoveT a million volunteers. For the hrst 
time in modern history there was created a true militia 
force, one in which as Adam Smith long ago stat 

the citizen adds the avocation of a soldier to whatever 
other trade or occupation he may happen to carry on 
With this force England added multitudes of soldiers 

to her defense facilities without withdrawing wa! 
workers from essential production. With this forc 
England has felt more safe. An emergency brought i 
forth. 


The other factor which makes the British Home 


Guard possible as an effective defense force lies in the 
very nature of modern military attack. In Norway 


Holland, Flanders, and Crete, the Nazis demonstrated 
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with outstanding success the value of the new “attack 
‘ny depth.” In the old days, armies fought in line; then 
‘hey made their lines deeper but even though they 
provided for “all-around defense of special localities 
they still fought “at the front” in a definite zone 
The new attack in depth, by virtue of airplane troops 
and piecemeal penetrations by swift motorized forces, 
may strike in any square mile of a nation’s territory. 
Fighters at the “front” are not enough to protect against 
wn attack like this. There must be fighters everywhere, 
more fighters scattered throughout the land than any 
nation could maintain constantly under arms and still 
produce the food, clothing, and munitions by which 
formed troops survive. To meet parachute invasion and 
this sort of attack the British Home Guard was formed 
‘to serve in small detachments purely in local defense.” 
The enemy whom it might face would come at first 
lightly armed; so it also might be lightly armed. It de- 
fends a restricted locality, so it need not be hardened 
by continuous training for strenuous field operations of 
long duration. Each small unit will fight on its home 
ground, where its knowledge of hill and stream, wood 
ind field, crossroad and bridge, gives it a great initial ad- 
vantage over invaders coming in as strangers, however 
well provided with maps. Britain now has in addition 
to her army, a multitude not only of citizen producers 
but also of citizen soldiers. It is distinctive with what 
Sir Edward Grigg has called “a free and easy, home- 
spun, moorland, village-green, workshop or pithead 
character of its own.” 

A zone commander, former brigadier of the Guards 
and now a Home Guard colonel, said: “You must learn 
never to use the word ‘forthwith’ in the Home Guard. 
And if you ever insist on being addressed: ‘Thank you, 
Sir, for leave to speak,’ the Home Guard would evapo 
rate. 

The force at first, as might have been expected with 
such sudden birth and growth, was formless and also 
lesultory. Its armament too often consisted of owned 
or loaned sporting rifles and shotguns; its personnel the 
‘old and bold” with mere courage or mere parade 
ground ideas of military matters. Armament was to 
come later, a great proportion of it American Enfields, 
Browning automatic rifles, and Browning machine guns 
from over the Atlantic. The first task was organization. 
Men of the towns and countryside were eager to meet 
the enemy. Men of the factories enrolled for the defense 
of those factories which were to them a means of liveli- 
hood as well as a source of essential production to the 
nation. Order must be brought out of chaos. 

To each military area under the various “Commands” 
into which Britain is divided territorially, there was as 
signed an army officer, regular or retired, with the name 
of Home Guard Commander. He was to be in charge 
of his broad portion of the Home Guard. Later he be- 
came a staff officer of the area commander who was 
charged with operational control over the Home Guard 
and with responsibility for its training. At the outset 
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area organizers were appointed “in a somewhat informal 
way, not members of the Home Guard itself, but 
charged with the initial organization. Each area com 
mander appointed Home Guard Zone Commanders 
for his military area subdivisions and group and bat 
talion commanders. Some of these at first were Colonel 
Blimps, but the course of time has brought shifts and 
increases in effectiveness. Authority to form a Home 
Guard unit or subunit was subject to the approval of 
the local military area commander, who would be 
charged with fitting it into his defense plans. Organi 
zation was geographical by battalions, companies, and 
platoons. There were no larger units, for the whole 
purpose was the creation of emergency local detach 
ments. The geographical basis resulted in a flexibility 
of organization that was very adaptable for a force of 
this nature. There is no fixed strength for a platoon, 
company, or battalion. Some companies have as many 
as 1,200 men, others about 250. Battalions vary from 
600 to 1,450, to 2,000, to 3,000, to 6,000 men. There 
is no strain to keep up to strength, no artificial check 
on patriotic growth. A unit is geographical and tactical 
for control. One battalion with an emergency defense 
mission requiring 1,100 men in a factory area has 
4,000 and there is no complaint because in a sudden 
day or night emergency the required 1,100 could be 
quickly raised, and the balance can be used as a reserve 
lhe same flexibility of organization applies to zone and 
group control. One county “Zone” is not divided into 
groups at all. In the adjacent county “Zone” there ar 
three groups, one of eighteen battalions, one of six bat 
talions, and one of seven—not counting special mission 
“utility battalions” of a railroad company and a motor 
bus company. In metropolitan areas battalions have 
boundaries that correspond to police districts. In county 
areas, groups and battalions are created according to 
political subdivisions—which are of course also social 
and economic subdivisions and correspond also to army 
areas. Operational control and aid in training therefore 
is clear and does not cut across any lines of army 
command. 

\dministration and supply of the Home Guard is 
also geographical in pattern. In England the county 
has been a basic unit, social in the broader sense, legal, 
and traditional. The “County Lieutenant” in ancient 
times was the one responsible for the “array” of the 
militia. Under the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act 
of 1907, responsible groups were expected to organize. 
sponsor, and administer the citizen soldiery. These 
“Territorial Army Associations” lost their active func 
tions when the Territorials were embodied in the 
\rmy in 1939 upon the outbreak of war. Their facilities 

clerical personnel, headquarters offices, drill halls, 
warehouses,—were thus free to take over the supply. 
administration, and finances of the Home Guard 
Nothing new needed to be created there; the machinery 
was ready to operate; the only adjustment made was 
the appointing of some Home Guard officers to mem 
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bership on the Association executive committee. Army 
Council Instructions of June 24, 1940, and—more fully 
—of August 15, 1940, formally placed administration 
and supply under these associations. These associations 
were familiar with local affairs and local personalities 
for they had administered the citizens of the Terri- 
torials who in pre-war days had been soldiers for part- 
time training. They could ‘equally well administer other 
citizens who are soldiers for part-time duty on guard and 
patrol. When a Director Gene ral of the Home Guard 
was appointed in November, 1940, to care for the in- 
terests of this force in the War Office, he was also 
made responsible for the entire territorial organization, 
and from that time on the general functioning of the 
Home Guard has been smoother, more effective, and 
better integrated with the whole defense pattern of 
the Nation. 

In another particular, the use of the Territorial 
Army Associations had a salutary effect. All British 
army units are localized—there is a county of London 
regiment, a Sussex regiment, and so on. A regiment to 
the English is not a unit but a name. England forms 
her brigades by joining battalions. The battalion is the 
unit. Let us take for example the Royal Americans, 
formed in the colonies here during the Seven Years’ 
War, now called the King’s Own Rifles. There is a 
regular army battalion of that regiment. There was also 
on the outskirts of London a Territorial battalion of the 
same regiment now “embodied” and gone to war. And 
there is now in the same locality a Home Guard bat- 
talion of the King’s Own Rifles which is proud to wear 
the cap badge marked with battle honors from Quebec, 
Ladysmith, and China. The effect of this upon morale 
and sense of responsibility is tremendous. It works both 
ways, for the citizen-soldiers feel they must live up to 
their high traditions while the members of “regular” 
units feel they must see that their afhliated Home 
Guard units are trained to high standards. 

Supply is direct from Territorial Associations to the 
Home Guard battalions, and Zone Headquarters func- 
tion largely in only a helpful and advisory capacity. 
Training is supervised, according to policies drawn up 
in the War Office, by local Sector or Division com- 
manders working directly to Home Guard battalions 
and—in some cases—companies. Group and Zone head- 
quarters are staff rather than command in function. 

Although thus administered, as we have seen, and 
appropriately so, through what may be called civilian 
circles, the British Home Guard is commanded through 
military channels from GHQ Home Forces down. Area 
commanders count on Home Guard units being trained 
and prompt to perform appropriate duties in event of a 
sudden invasion. They use some of them to garrison 
beach defenses, in the front line alongside of regulars. 
They use others to hold critical points, like road junc- 
tions, stream crossings, key villages, terrain strong 
points, and hill passes. T hey count on others to be alert 
and apt at crushing parachute or crash plane landings. 
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Others they plan to use as guides for regular | PS so 
that these may move by covered ways to fields o tie 

This operational use is based upon a fixed conc tion 
of the British Home Guard as a combat force. no 
merely as a force like the State Guards of the | Inited 


States, explained in the House of Representatives a 
designed “for the guarding of waterworks and othe, 
public utilities against sabotage.” Although the British 
Home Guard does do some guard duty against Joca] 
sabotage, it is primarily a combat force. As was said jn 
the House of Commons, “The defense of his local yj) 
lage is the first and last idea of the average countn 
Home Guard.” The British Home Guardsmen knoy 
that, with rare exceptions, theirs is not a mobile force 
hey expect to fight in place and die in place at their 
action stations. In invasion areas in the country, they 
keep their rifles at home under their beds. Too much 
precious time would be lost assembling at an armon 
and being sent out, when they are already “out” and 
cover the country well. Defense in depth over every 
square mile, or even only observation and anti paratroop 
blows in every square mile, is the pattern ol Hom 
Guard operations. By counting on the Home Guard fo, 
tasks of this character, the army commander in a locality 
can protect his fighting force from inordinate dispersion 
and excessive detachments. In many joint field exe: 
cises Home Guard detachments have proven thei 
mettle and value, although sometimes not given ful 
opportunity. A London Times commentator on th 
September maneuvers of the British Army said 


Much of the tank-stalking at night inflicted heavy 
losses on the advancing enemy, and was an illustration 
of what is happening in Russia. The picture, however 
was hardly true in that the Home Guard was, with few 
exceptions, unable to take part in a scheme that lasted 
so long, or the enemy advance could hardly have been 


so rapid. 


Their operational value, nevertheless, is deeply ap 
preciated by the regular military men. Lieutenant Gen 
eral T. R. Eastwood, in command of the Norther 
Command, has said: “I am quite sure that as a fore 
they would give a good account of themselves if the: 
were called upon to take action in defense of this 
country. 

Here, supplementing the young soldiers of the n 
bile force, and the more static “Home Defense Ba! 
talions” or “Old Soldier Battalions” of the formed arm) 
is a huge potential fighting manpower, for certain pu' 
poses. It will devote itself operationally to (a) warning 
(b) delayings, (c) harassing, and (d_) protection against 
Fifth Columnists. It will accomplish these things on 2 
broader scale than any available ‘ ‘regular’ troops coud 
and will leave the formed “regular” troops free for 
counter strokes against the main enemy thrusts hen , 
these have been made and recognized. It saves an¢ 
creates military m manpower, and saves war production 
too. Regulars rot and go stale on continued guard duty- 
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these men do not tor they recognize that that is all 
they can do, and that they are doing all they can 

\s a fighting force, on the missions to which it is 
issigned the British Home Guard is extremely valuable 
It has organized all of the large cities into defensive 
zones; and villages and hamlets as strong points. Every 
important group of factories is prepared for defense by 
workers who will drop the weapons they are making 
and take up others to fight. R: rilwe 1ys and other publi 1C 
utilities are prepared for defense by their own em 
ployees. The beaches, the rolling downs, the vacant 
moors, the patches of meadow teem with defensive 
posts. Plans are coérdinated with those—indeed, they 
are a part—of the regular field forces. Nowhere in 
England could airplanes make crash landings or para 
chute troops come down without quickly becoming the 
target of Home Guard volunteers. 

l' raining for this task, as has been said, is in accord 
ance with official War Office approved policies. It is 
ee by the loan of instructors from adjacent 

egular troops. It has a school system all its own, two 
kell operated for weekly courses for Home Guard 
ofhcers under the War Office, and many less formal 
week-end schools operé ated by conveniently located re g 
ular units. Joint week-end maneuvers are held, both 
without and with the codperation of regular troops. In 
training, in fact, as well as in the actual enrollment, 
there is positive evidence of the underlying urgent vol 
unteer spirit. The Picture Post, the Sunday Graphic, 
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The Home Guard recently held exercises in the North of Scotland where a big percent- 
age of the membership is composed of men who are gamekeepers and stalkers—first- 
class shots. The picture shows armored cars of the Home Guards during the exercises. 


PEOPLE 


and other newspapers and magazines have printed and 
given wide circulation to much instructional material, 
notes on training, principles:of tactics, technique and 
1940 Mr. Edward 


Houlton of the Picture Post as a public service ope ned 


mechanism of weapons. In June, 


a two-day school for Home Guard personnel Privat 
publishers produced excellent training manuals in 
shilling editions, which can be seen on newstands and 
in candy and tobacco shops in all parts of town 

I his, of course, reflects the wide and general popular 
support given the Home Guard by all types of British 
people. Membership in the force includes men above 
or below militz iry age and those ‘ ‘exe mpt ’ for one reason 
or another. It is ofhicered to a large extent by ex-service 
men, temporary officers of the last war or retired regu 
lars. England has a very substantial leisure class, ¢ apable 
of devoting much time to such work as volunteers And 
when they volunteer they are in it to stay. In spite of 
the so-called “housemaid’s clause” which permits resig 
nation on tourteen days’ notice, the service continues. 
As the parson in Scotland said, “The volunt: ry part 
ceases when you enroll. If I say “Hop it!’ you ll hop it 

Thousands of Britons who have had some training 
but are now unfit for field service with the army, ar 
serving full time without pay in various command and 
staff positions in the Home Guard; many of them gen 
eral officers in the last war are now majors and lieu 
tenant colonels in the Home Guard. Personnel enrolled 


as “volunteers” is verv heavy in ex-service men, for the 














































These are Home Guards receiving instruction in the art of handling a Lewis 
gun. The Guards also receive training in the use of the Vickers and Bren. 


roportion of participation by British manpower in the 
Lise war was also very heavy. We may pass over such 
eye-striking features as retired generals and flag officers 
seen doing duty as privates on guard at the Admiralty 
Gate in London. We cannot pass over eager participa 
tion in Home Guard unit activities by trade-union 
members and local leaders. At one of the former hot 
beds of labor agitation on the edge of London, union 
ist participation in the Home Guard is enthusiastic. 
Asked about this problem, the captain of the local 
company said, “We're all for it. | was ground secretary 
here and the worst Bolshie of them all. But this is more 
important.” Early in the war Lord Beaverbrook was 
Minister of Aircraft Production and organized and se 
cured equipment for volunteer local plant-defense units 
—the “Beaverbrook battalions’—which were speedily 
filled and energetically and proudly supported by the 
workers themselves es. 

It may be taken for a fact that the British Home 


. Guard has secured the support of all elements of the 


population, even amid the long-standing and bitter 
clan rivalries of Scotland and the political animosities 
of North Ireland as well as at the hotbeds of labor agita- 
tion in England. The future of the British working 
man is so clearly recognized as bound up with the future 
ef Britain that Percy Collick was able to say: “The 
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British workers hate Fascism of any and every brand 
Hence, the declared policy of the B ritish Trade Union 
movement [to oppose war by working-class resistance 
was reversed to that of taking its part in a war, the 
avowed object of which is to end Nazi Loa 
The present government in England, it should be 
noted, is not composed of the C Eiilide Birming 
ham-Manchester industrial aristocrats with unsympa 
thetic views toward the working class, but rather of the 
Churchill-Eden land-owning aristocratic class who look 
upon all workingmen with confidence, as they do upon 
farmer tenants, and are willing to place weapons in 
their hands without fear. The idea of coéperative de 
fense extends to farmers in their fields and laborers in 
their factories. A labor leader has even suggested thai 
more women take over jobs of his men to release them 
for the field force. 

Most significant support is that given the Home 
Guard by international socialists in Great Britain, men 
of a radical political stripe normally anti-militarist and 
pacifist in opinion. For example, Mr. Raymond Post 
gate, editor of a ‘Socialist weekly magazine, is serving 2 
a “volunteer” in a Home Guard unit, and his magazine 
has published many articles promoting the Home Guard 
idea. The News-Chronicle, a “liberal” London daily 
newspaper, has devoted a great deal of space t the 
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came idea, betraying its politics by constant inclusion 
of news and photographs of Russian “home guard” ac- 
tivitics. Well-known British “internationalists” in poli- 
tics have been active in writing for the newspapers, pre- 
paring training manuals, and helping train Home 
Guard volunteers, most of them veterans of the British 
Battalion of the International Brigade in the Spanish 
Civil War. Among them are men like John Brophy, 
writer for the London Sunday Graphic and author of 
three Home Guard handbooks, Tom W intringham, 
writer for the London Daily Mirror and the Tribune 
and author of New Ways of War, and Hugh Slater, 
author of Home Guard for Victory. These men and 
the group which they represent are far from being mili- 
tarist- minded; but they are democratic-minded and, like 
the trades union men, will endure military effort in 
order to crush dictatorship wherever found, as their 
service against Franco in Spain amply testifies. They 
saw such a force as a real “people’s army” with wide- 
spread popular participation and therefore democratic 
in form and manner of participation. They have 
adopted their present view and codperated in ‘accord- 
ance with it, without being accused of trying to prepare 
for an eventual postwar “social revolution.” 

Partially under the influence of this group but also on 
account of the nature of an invasion that might come, 
the tactical training of the Home Guard has much of the 
elements of the guerrilla type of warfare. They do guard 
duty like that the State Guards of the United States are 
planned to do and they do it as a part-time force: one 

night ar day on in eight or ten. They do this in addition 
to carrying their industrial war work; they do it without 
pay so that indeed their men are not called “privates’ 
but rather “volunteers.” They thus provide a constant 
army of observation of a size England could not other- 
wise maintain unless it cut seriously into the population 
that produces and delivers the weapons and the food 
for the fighting force. 

But their tactical training has never lost the combat 
character that was impressed upon the Home Guard in 
the emergency days of its early organization. They are 
static troops, but also at least twenty per cent of them 
tactically mobile, ready to reinforce threatened areas or 
to move against parachutists. In addition to their basic 
infantry weapons, they have “Northover projectors” 
and “Blacker bombards” to damage tanks and set their 
surfaces aflame. They have tank mines and a fougasse 
a missile hurling mine) that will destroy an armored 
car. At their schools they train their instructors, and 
their instructors train their men with these weapons. 
\lthough some of the tactics and technique of these 
weapons may be based upon too early an experience 
with too-early types of tanks in Spain, they will still be 


useful against the lighter types of weapon arriving with 
initial elements of an invading enemy. These Home 
Guard men are prepared to use the ‘m. Their high propor 
tion of World War veterans gives them a large number 
of experienced men, who are able to stand the danger of 
battle, and whose determination is as unshaken as it 
was on the Somme from 1915 on. 
In the early organizing days there were created many 
“factory units.” Men volunteered to defend their own 
factories and their enrollment blanks so stated. The 
danger of a “private army” tendency has been averted, 
however. Where they at first merely guarded their fac 
tories or defended them at the gates, these factory units 
now defend them from a distance, furnish troops for the 
city perimeter and furnish a mcbile reserve in factory 
trucks to assist the general effort. In some instances they 
provide reinforcements to antiaircraft units nearby. In 
some industries they do not answer the first call to action 
stations, because a chemical retort cannot be turned off 
like an electric light, because trains must usually run 
and telephones and telegraph service must operate 
until actually knocked out; but their units are inte- 
grated with local companies and battalions for admini- 
stration and training at all times. They are and feel 
themselves to be parts of the whole force. 
Britain has thus organized a true citizen army, uni 
formed like her regulars except for a shoulder patch 


which says “HOME GUARD,” equipped by the gov 


ernment in accordance with its mission, unpaid except 


for a few full-time administrative personnel, although 
given a small “subsistence allowance” when on long 
tours of duty. Like the now exposed Atlantic and Pa 
cific shores of the United States, E ngland is subject to 
invading thrusts, even if only token raids. To meet them 
her Home Guard is valuable and ready. Its task is not 
merely guard duty against sabotage, like that of our 
own State Guards, it is also fighting defense. This 
additional task makes training more interesting and 
more varied; it enlists the support and enthusiasm of 
broader reaches and deeper levels of the population; it 
fulfills an important national need, a need for fighting 
manpower in a hard and bitter struggle and a need for 
special troops to handle the special “attack in depth” 
technique of modern war. 


[Since this article was put in final form for publication 
newspaper dispatches have indicated that service in the 
British Home Guard has been made compulsory. Details 
are not at hand but the author indicates to us pending 
specific data to the contrary—that the departure from 
the volunteer basis will not affect the already weil 
established civilian defense enthusiasm and spirit of the 
organization.—Ep. | 
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Men Who Can Change Their Minds 


It has been said of French generals that they were generally well prepared at the beginning 
of each new war to fight the one that had gone before—if not the war preceding that. Tha, 
copyright does not belong to them exclusively. Even German generals have difficulty in learn. 
ing fast. Not only is there something inherently conservative in the military mind, but strategy 
and tactics are so fluid that useful military textbooks go out of date faster than millinery. jj 
that can be stated with certainty is that modern warfare is complex in its smallest detail. Purely 
military problems, as distinguished from the economics and politics of war, have arisen in ever. 
increasing number to tax the imagination of those in command. As a result there has been q 
steady drift away from formal rules. While there has been a tendency, notably in Germany, to 
centralize power in one commander, responsible to the head of the state, this has been accom. 
panied by the delegation of increasing authority to lower-ranking, even noncommissioned off. 
cers in the field. Indeed, it is generally agreed that only by giving small units “their head,” 
allowing them to exercise their own judgment, can the powerful calculus of modern tactics be 
brought to function. Absolutism as a part of tactics is on the decline. It survives in anachronistic 
glory on the parade ground. There it persists as a tribute to the misty heroics of the past. That 
is not to say that heel-clicking and zombie obedience have vanished. The desire to turn each 
soldier into a robot still befuddles many military men. But once the fighting begins and staffs are 
routed from their cozy corners staff officers have sense enough to realize that precision tactics and 
blind obedience of the Gallant Six Hundred variety fill cemeteries and win few battles, while 
soldiers who can make up their own minds on the spot, who can even change their minds with- 
out permission, may live to fight and perhaps win another day. 


They Will Fight With Anything 


Scientific and technological advances have naturally played a great part in shaping the tools 
and methods of war. Ironical as it may seem, the most useful and innocent discoveries have been 
harnessed for useless and destructive military duty. All the master strategists of the past or 
present, cerebrating together in a body, have influenced the form of war less than Clerk Max 
well or Michael Faraday. Probably neither one could have told a howitzer from a horse pistol. 
Both of these scientists in their brilliant researches in electricity and magnetism unwittingly 
changed war from the horse pistol to the howitzer stage. Unfortunately the misuse of scientifi 
advances has led to unjust inferences regarding the menace of science. It has been urged that 
since the most fiendish devices of war are the fruits of science, the misery and holocaust of war 
can be charged to the troublemakers in their laboratories. Such accusations do not entail a con 
demnation of war as such; they merely show a nostalgic yearning for the good old days of simple 
and direct warfare when a man had only to defend himself against being brained by a stone ot 
disemboweled by a spear. But this is putting the tank before the horse, for when men have made 
up their minds to fight, they will fight with anything from elephants to kitchen utensils, from 
death rays to their bare fists, and they will mangle each other as thoroughly with one weapon 
as with another. There is no discovery or invention, whatever its original purpose, that men 
bent on destruction cannot and will not misuse. Particularly is this true of modern warfare 
which mobilizes every last resource of the community. If scientists are to be blamed for making 
gyroscopes which can be used in torpedoes, or for aerodynamic discoveries utilized in bomber 
construction, then physicians must be blamed for keeping us healthy enough to fight, grocers 
for supplying the food, shoemakers for keeping our feet intact. Evidently it is absurd to allocate 
blame. War has the appetite of a whale. Into its belly goes every human pursuit, every machine, 
every scrap of stuff that can be scratched out of the earth. There is no appeasing its hunger. Ex: 
terminating the species is, to be sure, another matter. 


*From The Tools of War by James R. Newman. Copyright, 1942, by Doubleday, Doran & Co. Reprinted by permission 
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Remember Pearl Harbor! 


PART 


TWO 


By Blake Clark 


\|| that happened at the air fields was only a prelude 
to the drama of Pearl Harbor. For years the Japanese 
have wanted to smash this Gibraltar of the Pacific. It 
stands in the way of any successful attack on the main- 
land United States. “If we could only ‘get’ Pearl Har- 
bor,” the Japanese militarists tell themselves, “we could 
raid the West Coast of the United States at will.” And 
they could. Every detail of strategy in the attack showed 
that Pearl Harbor was the real objective. Planes were 
used in attacking it that never bothered to approach the 
landing fields. The attack lasted from 7:55 a.m. to 
9:15 a.m. and there were probably 150 Japanese planes 

torpedo planes, strafers, dive bombers, and high-alti- 
tude horizontal bombers. 

| cannot tell you how many ships were lying in Pear] 
Harbor on that peaceful Sunday morning. That is a 
naval secret. I can tell you the names of the Oklahoma, 
the Utah, and the Arizona, because they have been men 
tioned in dispatches and in the newspapers. I cannot tell 
anything more specific. But you know that Pearl Harbor 
is the United States’ largest naval base, and that its 
spacious waters can float every ship of any navy in the 
world. Battleships were there, those great warships 
named for the states in our union, anchored in the har- 
bor. Destroyers lay near them, mine-layers, cruisers, and 
all the types of ships that the great navy of America 
boasts. On each were boys and men of the United 
States Navy from virtually every city and county of the 
forty-eight states, from towns with such outlandish 
names as Wahoo, Nebraska, and Hominy, Oklahoma. 

A great surprise was in store for them, the greatest in 
their lives, and the most astounding in the life of the 
United States Navy. From somewhere, exactly where 
they did not know, a wave of torpedo planes flying in 
from the direction of Honolulu, swift, low over the calm 
waters of the Harbor, eased down toward the ships, and 
released their torpedoes, glittering like fish in the sun, 
plunging with a loud splash into the sea. 

You can tell a torpedo plane by the way it approaches 
its target. It comes down at an angle, levels off, and 
drops its torpedo as near the target as possible. The 
Japanese squadron of torpedo planes came in two waves. 
Each plane had its object carefully selected in advance, 
or so it seemed, for the approaching planes separated 
and each went to a definite attack. 


*From Remember Pearl Harbor! by Blake Clark. Copyright 1942 
oy Blake Clark. Reprinted by arrangement with Modern Age Books, 


lishers 





From the crow’s nest of one of the battleships, a 
sailor saw one of the ugly mustard-colored planes head 
ing toward the side of his ship. He saw its deadly “fish,” 
like a great shark, propeller for a tail, splash into the 
water below. The plane roared upward, barely clearing 
the deck of the ship. The sailor, paralyzed by the hor 
rible fascination of awaiting the inevitable, watched the 
wake of the torpedo, coming straight for his ship. Mas 
sive battleship, of thousands of tons, it rocked as if hit 
by a mighty fist. Almost simultaneously with the hor 
rendous roar which accompanied the blow, quantities of 
oil flew all over the ship. The oil caught on fire. In two 
minutes the deck of the ship was covered with flames, as 
if it were an oil tanker that had been hit. Flames leaped 
as high as the crow’s nest on which the lone sailor stood 
Billows of heavy, oily smoke enveloped him. It was like 
sticking his head in a burning chimney flue to look over. 
Terrific heat, smoke, the gas from the bomb blinded and 
choked him. He fell to the floor of the crow s nest and 
hid his face in his arms. Cries of the burned and 
wounded below came up to him. He raised himself and 
tried to look down. Cinders and flakes of burning paint 
flew into his eyes and blinded him. Gropingly, he 
climbed upon the edge of the crow’s nest and leaped 
into the oil-covered, flaming water below, just missing 
the deck. He swam under water as long as he could, 
then came up for breath. In a moment the burning oil 
forced him under again. It was only a short way to Ford 
Island, but when he clambered up on the beach, every 
hair had been singed from his head. Yet he went on 
fighting. 

The captain of another ship was below in his cabin 
when the first explosion came. He leaped to the port 
hole. The water, ordinarily eight or nine feet below, 
was only six inches from his face, and covered with oil. 
At that moment the ship was hit again. Water gushed 
into the cabin. He snapped the catch underneath the 
porthole just in time. As he did, the ship listed farther, 
and through the glass he saw the water come above the 
porthole. He turned to the door and heard the rush of 
water down the passageway. When he opened it, the 
torrent of water surged over the floor of his room. By 
the time he had fought his way to the top of the ladder, 
the whole compartment below him was filled with oil 
and water. He was like a rat caught in a sewer 

As the captain stepped out on deck, ready to run for 
his battle station, a bomber flying almost directly above 
him dropped an incendiarv bomb. Instantly hundreds 
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of fragments of red-hot steel were flying at him, and all 
over the ship. He leaped behind the combing of the 
hatch and was not hit. 

In the next second a bomb hit, knocking one of the 
ship's airplanes from its catapult. As it crashed to the 
deck, one of its pontoons broke off and came hurtling 
toward him. It hit the hatch-combing behind which he 
crouched, and flew off into the water. It would have 
been death to move. To walk out now was to enter a 
wall of shrapnel and machine-gun fire. 

This hell lasted until the first wave of airplanes with- 
drew—perhaps twenty minutes. Suddenly the noise 
ceased, and the captain could hear voices on the nearby 
shore of Ford Island. The ship was listing. The order 
came to abandon ship. Behind the hatch, on the side of 
the ship away from Ford Island, a young ensign and 
two died men were struggling to release a life raft. 
It had been caught in the deck rigging, and they could 
not approach it from their side. The captain stepped up 
to it and, with that super-strength that comes in such 
moments, shoved it out. From the raft, the captain, the 
ensign, and the two men rescued others who had aban- 
doned the ship and were swimming around in the oily 
water. Many of them were so completely covered with 
the heavy fuel oil that they could not open their eyes. 
Several were vomiting, sick from swallowing oil and salt 
water. While they were struggling at their rescue work, 
a Japanese plane, one of the second wave, swooped 
down and strafed them, but missed. They collected 
twenty-eight men and took them ashore to the Navy 


Yard, opposite Ford Island. 


Hundreds were still on the ship. Among them was a 
young lieutenant, lying dazed on the deck. He and his 
men had been dogging down the hatches when the first 
torpedo hit, rocking them like peanuts in a bag. Fumes 
from the fuel oil mixed with ether from the medical 
supply room, which had been hit, overwhelmed them. 
Not knowing what was choking them, they ran to the 
forward compartment for gas masks. When they opened 
the door of this compartment, they found twelve or fif- 
teen men, some standing knee-deep in oily water, some 
fainting and falling. The lieutenant and his men 
dae’ these suffering fellows into the next compart- 
ment, but the passage through which they had to go 
belched such a quantity of fumes that the whole crowd 
was overcome, falling to the floor unconscious. 

The young lieutenant came to on deck. He had been 
pulled out and taken aft. As he woke, a bomb hit the 
compartment they had just left. It was the most terrific 
explosion that had yet occurred. The concussion caused 
by thousands of pounds of TNT sent every loose thing 
on the ship flying. Paint was jarred loose from every 
part of the ship's deck and flew off as if hit by a thou- 
sand invisible chip hammers. The lieutenant’s hair was 
filled with it. The heat ignited the fresh paint on a tur- 
ret, which burst into flames. A lad was climbing an out- 
side ladder. The concussion blew him into the iron 
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rungs. His body came through on the other sid: in 
many pieces as the sections he covered. One seam.in wa: 
blown against a bulkhead. Identification was impossible 

The young lieutenant was rescued. 

On the same ship, while the universe itself seemed 
be exploding, a Negro mess attendant who had never 
before fired a gun, manned a machine gun on the brid 
until his ammunition was exhausted. Then he dived 
over the side and swam ashore. 


These were the scenes being enacted all over the Har 
bor. Thousands of men were leaping overboard from 
decks and portholes of battleships, cruisers, and al! kinds 
of craft. Hundreds never came ashore. They wer 
caught in their compartments. Qn one ship which was 
turning on its side, a young chaplain was standing by 

rthole, working swiftly and silently, helping men 
through. The last one in the line was helped out. When 
it came his turn, it was too late. “Go ahead, boys. I'm 
all right!” were his last words. 


A yeoman, seaman second-class, was filing liberty 
cards on the second deck inside the Oklahoma when th 
call came, in a calm tone, “Unengaged personne! lay 
third deck!” 

As he went down the ladder, the same officer's voicx 
yelled to him through the loud-speaker system, “Al 
hands to General Quarters! This is no s---! The Japs 
are attacking!” 

The yeoman felt the ship jar and shake. He ran aft to 
the next compartment. The ship was listing. As he came 
out on deck by his battle station, holding on to the galley 
ladder to keep from slipping, he heard a man crying out 
He turned and saw a seaman caught by a heavy doo: 
which had closed when the ship listed. The yeoman 
started to help, but as he let go his hold on the galley 
door, he slid down the side of the listing deck. He 
landed in three feet of water which had already climbed 
up on the deck as the ship turned over. 

He climbed back to the door and helped the strug 
gling seaman release himself. Both then began to pul 
themselves upward on the increasingly steep deck. Sea 
men by the hundred were clinging to the sides of the 
deck, all straining upward toward the “lifeline.” Th 
yeoman saw the chief commissary steward fall half 2 
dozen times. The lifeline is three chains that run around 
a battleship as the iron railings do around a passenge! 
ship. If they could make it to this lifeline, they could 
then slide down the hull of the capsizing ship and land 
in the water only a few feet from Ford Island. They 
reached the welcome chain, pulled themselves to it. and 
slid down the side to safety. 


Possibly the most terrific series of explosions that the 
peaceful island of Oahu has known since the eruption 
centuries ago of the extinct volcanic craters of Punch 
bowl and Diamond Head occurred on the Arizona. A 
flight of horizontal bombers, flying high above their to" 
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» planes and their air bombers, at an altitude of 
, twelve thousand feet, dropped a series of armor 
ing bombs almost simultaneously onto the station 
-essel below. Their immense weight carried them 
ioh more than one deck before they exploded. One 
ped like a plummet straight down the funnel and 
‘up the ship's forward magazine where ammunition 
was stored. Torpedoes and high-powered explosives 
‘oined the bombs. The inside of the whole forward ship 
blew up instantly. The after part of the ship shook as 
if it would fall apart like a stack of cards. The forecastle 
waved up and down. Turrets jumped into the air and 
came down again. Fire and smoke pushed up through 
the seams of the deck. 

\ great swishing sound, followed by a tremendous 
hoom, accompanied the explosion. It was a strange 
sound to all ears, but every one of the thousands on the 
other ships and on shore knew what it meant. . 

|luman beings on the ship were helpless. Bodies flew 
-wo and three hundred feet into the air, hurled about as 
tiny particles are whisked aloft in an uncontrollable fire. 

\ group of twenty men and officers were caught in a 
turret. All lights went out. A hot blast enveloped them 
in the darkness. They felt a pressure on their ear drums. 
Nauseating gas and smoke smothered them. All com 
munication with the outside was gone—ship’s service 
phones, battle phones, and high-power phones. 
~ “What kind of gas is it?” a seaman asked, choking. 

‘Yes, what kind is it?” others asked excitedly. 

There was confusion and danger of panic, but at one 
command, “Quiet!” not a word was spoken. 

“Breathe through your clothes,” an officer directed. 

A seaman produced a flashlight, and with it they 
found their way through the thick smoke to the ladder. 
The man sent up to open the hatch took a long time. 
The men waited in the heavy smoke. Coughing became 
louder and louder. No one cried out, “For God’s sake, 
hurry!” They waited like professional seamen. The 
hatch was opened and they got out. 

They burst out upon an amazing sight. The forward 
part of the ship was a mass of shattered, burning wood 
and twisted metal. Bodies of the dead were thick on the 
deck, and some were hanging from the forecastle. Men 
were running out of the flames, falling on the deck, 
jumping over the side. Japanese planes were flying low 
over the ship, strafing the fleeing seamen and those hud- 
dled together under the turrets. A second lieutenant lay 
on his back with blood on his shirt front. A corporal 
running by bent over him, took him by the shoulders, 
and asked if there was anything he could do. The young 
lieutenant was too near death to answer. 

Out of the chaos the men heard a voice of calm re- 
assurance. 

“Take it easy. Don’t get excited. Leave the ship for 
Ford Island.” They followed the instructions. 

It was the voice of the ranking surviving officer, su- 
pervising the saving of the wounded. He went into the 
ames. Many who came walking out with him were so 


badly burned that they were barely able to stand. Clothes 
burned away, no eyelashes, no hair, they stumbled 
along, feeling their way helpless yet not a man of them 
uttering a groan Or a Cry. 

One boy about twenty one, with wide blue eyes, kept 
repeating, “I can’t see. I can't see.” The officer passed 
his hands in front of his staring eyes. They did not 
flicker. 

The chief officer worked swiftly, surely, and took no 
shelter the whole time, coming out of the flames into 
machine-gun fire from the Japanese above who con 
tinued to strafe the wounded and dying. Wooden splin 
ters flew from the deck around him, spattered by their 
bullets. Many of the wounded and some of those un 
hurt would have failed to get off the burning ship had it 
not been for his presence of mind and his unmatchable 
courage. Men took heart from his calmness, forgot about 
themselves, and turned to fight the fire or help others 
escape. 

“When are you leaving, sir?” someone asked. 

“Not until the Japs leave!” he answered through the 
Hames. 

“Abandon ship!” he cried, and the cry was taken up 
by all hands. 

“Abandon ship! Abandon ship!” 

Before they left, six or seven men opened all the 
hatches. One man below breathed the air of freedom 
again. 

Many of the men in abandoning the ship leaped over 
board, leaving their room in the boat for the wounded 
The oil was so thick on the surface that they could 
hardly swim. A marine major, struggling toward shore, 
saw a man who was going under. The major was very 
tired, knew they both would probably drown, but he 
grabbed the fellow’s shirt and said, “Hold on to my 
shoulder!” A few yards farther on, the major floundered 
The other Che was a corporal loosened his grip 

“Make it alone, Major!” 

The major grabbed the panting man by his shirt and 
held him up, refusing to let go until they both reached 
the beach. 

The last thing the boys in the small boat saw as they 
pulled away with the final load of wounded was the 
ranking surviving officer, alone on the quarterdeck, the 
ship aflame from Turret 3 forward. When he had made 
sure that no one else was left alive on the ship, he 
leaped overboard and swam ashore 


The Oklahoma had turned over. The Arizona was 
lost. Flames were leaping up from the Downes, the 
Cassin, and others. Men were killed and wounded, 
dying on every air field, in Pearl Harbor, and in the 
streets of Honolulu. Airplanes, ships, and homes were 
afire, but the Japanese imperialists lit a new fire that 
day which, praise be to the allied armies, will sweep 
over the world, carrying democracy and liberation even 
to Japan’s own people. 

Even that day, the attackers got a taste of what is to 
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come. Once the first shock had passed, America swerved 
and hit back. From every part of the island, defense 
forces rose to action. 


Before the attack, a seaman first-class was writing a 
letter near one of the machine-gun nests. When the first 
Japanese plane came over, he manned the machine gun 
and fired away, scoring several hits. He got his first 
plane before “General Quarters,” the call to battle sta- 
tions, was sounded. 

In the wardroom of a 1,500-ton destroyer, an Acad- 
emy ensign and three reserve ensigns heard the an- 
nounccment from the bridge telephone: “The Utah has 
been torpedoed by Japanese aircraft!” 

Immediately they sounded General Quarters and 
manned their battle stations. As senior officer, the 
Academy ensign gave orders to get underway at once. 
One of the reserve officers took the bridge with the 
senior officer, another took the guns, and the third be- 
came damage-control officer. 

Five minutes later they opened against the enemy 
with their machine guns. Japanese planes were diving 
at ships in the harbor. Two minutes later Ensign —— 
brought his large caliber antiaircraft battery into action. 

Below decks, the chief machinist mate, acting as en- 
gineering officer, lit off another boiler. Fortunately, they 
already had steam under one. ‘The chief boatswain’s 
mate led his repair party into the job of clearing ship for 
action. 

Within a short time they were heading for the chan- 
nel. A gun jammed. The chief gunner’s mate ordered 
all his men away from the gun shield and out of the 
handling room. At the risk of being blown to bits, he 
cleared the jammed shell, called the men back, and 
continued firing. 

As they moved downstream, they kept up a hot fire 
with their main battery and machine guns. Four planes 
went down in smoke. Two planes dived over the de- 
stroyer, trying to reach the battleships beyond. Machine 
guns got them. 

Abeam Fort Weaver, the Academy ensign called for 
more knots. The chief gave them. 

They sped out of the Harbor, heading for their area. 

The chief radioman got a good contact on his listen- 
ing apparatus. 

“Submarine!” 

They maneuvered the destroyer for the attack and 
dropped two depth charges. Then they regained con- 
tact and d two more. 

A large oil click appeared on the sea and bubbles cov- 
ered the surface for two hundred feet. At first they 
thought the submarine was surfacing, so Ensign —— 
trained the battery to starboard to be ready for it. 

Suddenly a third contact was reported. Apparently 
the submarine was heading for a cruiser near by. 

The destroyer made an emergency turn and attacked. 
From the racks the ensigns loosed another pair of depth 


charges. When the ship swung around again they saw 
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another oil-slick. They had sunk a second submarine 

From then on they screened the cruiser. Thoush sh. 
had expended hundreds of rounds of high-ex)losiy, 
shells and thousands of rounds of machine-gun }yullets 
the destroyer’s young officers returned her to Pear! Ha, 
bor without a single casualty. 


Officers and men worked together and set each othe; 
inspiring examples. A first lieutenant of one ship ex 
posed himself continuously to the enemy strafing while 
directing operations on the quarterdeck and _boatdeck 
He ordered men not engaged to keep back in sheltered 
areas, but he himself remained constantly exposed in 
order to direct the work of damage control and putting 
out fires. 

His example was followed bythe boatswain’s mate, 
who was sent to the booth of the officer of the deck to 

hone the central engine room to put more pressure on 
fire mains. While he was phoning, a bomb struck near 
the booth and enveloped him in flames. He stayed at 
the phone to get the message through. 

On every ship men leaped to their battle stations and 
poured out reprisal fire from antiaircraft and machine 
guns. One of the ships hit began turning over; its fight- 
ing crew followed it around as it capsized, firing their 
guns until they went under water. They swam to the 
dock, cheering a more fortunate ship than their own as 
it cleared the harbor. 

All guns were put into use. A country lad from the 
West, a lowly “boot-seaman,” had a standard rifle shoved 
in his hand. 

“Get out and shoot!” was the command. 

A small dive bomber came in, poised to drop a bomb 
The boy had not been trained to handle a heavy rifle, 
but he had “done lots of huntin’” in his day. He took 
a bead and fired. One of the freak accidents of the war 
occurred. Apparently the boy’s bullet hit the detonator 
of the bomb the Japanese was about to drop, for the 
plane simply burst in mid-air and disintegrated befor: 
their eyes. The boy fainted. 

On one of the ships, a chaplain robed in his ecclesias 
tical gowns was setting up his reader’s stand in prepara- 
tion for the morning service when a bomb explosion 
announced the attack. He dashed to the door where 
they were dealing out arms, and grabbed a machine 
gun. Using his reader’s stand for a prop, he set up the 
gun and fired away, refusing to let go until the attack 
was over. 

Two marines were manning a machine gun. A Japa- 
nese plane flew low and dropped a bomb which ex- 
ploded on deck. A burning fragment from it sank into 
the back of the marine firing. While his mate tugged at 
the jagged steel and pulled it from his flesh, the marine 
kept firing his gun at the attackers. 

A chief gunner was lying in his bunk recovering from 
yellow fever shots. The first torpedo hit just forward 
below him. He was thrown to the ceiling, and landed 
with a wrenched back. Fuel oil was coming in. Forget- 
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his back, he ran to the magazine to help get anti- 
‘aft ammunition going up to his battle station. Men 
were being overcome by fumes from the fuel oil, 
vere falling on the deck. A man sent to the phone 
I for help was enveloped in the fumes and fell to 
leck before he could reach the phone. The gunner 
the phone and called the Sky Control. 
Men for the five-inch antiaircraft!” he shouted. 
tle turned to the guns, but there was no more ammu- 
He dashed back to the ammunition room. The 
floor was strewn with asphyxiated men. He started get 
ting out ammunition himself, and fell to the floor in a 
nt 
c he gunner woke that afternoon on a mess table in 
the marine grounds, his back hurting. He was naked. 
Rescuers had removed his oil-soaked clothes. He leaped 
from the table; ran to the supply room; got a shirt, shoes, 
and trousers; and returned to the ship. 


THE WOUNDED 


The first casualties to come in were those who were 
able to bring themselves. Men covered with oil and 
burns straggled ashore. A captain was with them, oil- 
covered, most of his clothing torn off. His admiral and 
superior officer had been killed. Just before = wounded 
stragglers reached the Naval Hospital, a Japanese 
bomber with three men in it fell from the dies bounced 
off the concrete hospital building, cut a palm tree in 
two, and crashed in flames on the asphalt tennis court. 

In the hospital, convalescents were hastily evacuated 
to temporary quarters outside to make room for the in- 
jured men who began coming in on stretchers. One 
young seaman had been hit on the side of the head 
above his ear by a piece of flying shrapnel. It drove 
into his skull behind his right ear and came out above 
his eye—out of his skull, but not his head. Lodged be 
neath the unbroken skin of his forehead, it bulged like 
a great bump. Incidentally, a machine gun had sprayed 
his stomach with lead. “We'll do what we can,” the 
doctor said. The young seaman is alive to tell the tale. 

Another youthful sailor came walking in with his 
whole lower face shot away—no upper lip or chin. He 
wanted to shake hands with everyone. He tried to talk, 
but his tongue only made noises against the roof of his 
mouth. “We were there together, fellows,” is what he 
wanted to say. They buried him two days later. 

Now the ambulances arrived. In they came, bringing 
the crippled, the burned. Swiftly, carefully, the litter 
bearers and the ambulance teams worked. They saved 
the lives of countless wounded by bringing them in 
during the “golden hours” before infection set in. Many 
a mother at home has these anonymous people to thank. 

Numbers of young seamen had lost arms or legs, but 
hundreds were burned—burned from the sheets of 
flaming oil which had enveloped them on the battle- 
ships, and burned again from the lake of fire into which 
they had dived. 
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The spirit of these boys was unbelievable. The most 
impressive fact about the hospital, filled with wounded, 
many suffering unto death, was the silence of the place 
No confusion, unnecessary clamor. no crying out. You 
never heard “Oh, that hurts!” They said, “Watch that 
leg, please, ma'am. It’s broken in two places.” Neither 
nurses, chaplains, nor doctors heard a murmur of com 
plaint. 

In an hour boys had become men, and men heroes 
The medical officer walked down a row of wounded to 
select the one to receive immediate treatment. His 
trained eye at once saw the worst Case. | le went directly 
to a young boy. Burned skin was dripping off the 
youth’ s entire upper body. 

“Take care of my buddy, here, Doc,” 
“He’s hurt lots worse than I am.” 


the boy said 


That sentence was spoken more often than any other 
throughout the day—“Take care of my buddy.” Boys 
who were much worse off than their neighbors asked 
nurses for water for their buddies, and said to the chap 
lains, “Padre, see if you can’t find a doctor right away. 
My buddy's in te trible sh: ape. He's been lying here ten 
minutes now. 

The Naval Hospital was filled in a hurry, overflowing 
to the outdoors, to the city and plant ition hospit ils, 
until every available cot, nurse, and doctor was busy. 
While the strafing continued, C haplain Strauss set up 
a seventy-five-bed emergency hospital in an unfinished 
barracks near the harbor. As each wave of planes came 
over, the attendants dropped to the floor. Tensely the 
men and women worked. Another wave came, and all 
went down, Chaplain Strauss with them. In the silence 
they heard a terrific rip. It was the knee of the Chap 
lain’s trousers. When there was a lull, he rang up the 
Supply Department and told them to leave a needle and 
some thread the next time someone came by. Soon a 
special worker came flying with five hundred spools of 
thread and a hundred needles. 

“Hey,” one of the wounded men said, 
think the padre wears, a tent?” 


“whaddve 


The Army wounded were taken to Tripler, the Army 
hospital. A Japanese bomb had made a direct hit on a 
mess hall at Hickam while three or four hundred young 
aviators were seated there, laughing and wise-cracking, 
having breakfast. Now maimed and bleeding, they 
poured into Tripler. Surgeon King put in an emergency 
call to the doctors of ‘Honolulu for surgical teams. 
Again, the spirit of these American boys was thrilling 
to see. Their wounds were even worse than those of the 
burned. Some of them were too terrible to describe. 
They were mortal wounds by the side of which the loss 
of an arm or leg was nothing. Some had their chests or 
stomachs blown away. But all the time the ambulance 
teams and litter bearers were bringing them in and 
while they waited together for treatment, not one moan 
or whimper escaped them. 


The doctors were amazed and inspired by the sight. 
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In cases of this sort, they are accustomed to hear the 
most agonizing shrieks and groans. They expected a 
mad-house. They found boys living up to the code of 
professional soldiers—lie still and cause no more dis- 
turbance than necessary. They were not unconscious. 
They were alert, calmly waiting, and fully conscious of 
what they had gone through. There was not even any 
profanity. Nurses and chaplains moved among them, 
comforting the wounded and attending the dying. 

A nurse put her hand behind the head of a blond boy 
of twenty, who had a serious chest wound, touched his 
lips with a glass of water. He took a swallow, smiled 
into her eyes, and said, “Thank you.” They were his 
last words. 

If spirit was high in the waiting line, in the surgical 
wards it was heroic. The whole experience of the morn- 
ing seemed to act as a powerful anesthetic. The men did 
not seem to know that their bodies were hurting, under- 
going such pain as often kills people from its shock 
alone. They were just out of action. 

“Are you afraid?” the surgeon often asked. 

“Not at all. Go ahead!” was always the reply. 

One man said, “Just hurry up. I want to get back to 
my battle station!” 

In three operating rooms, seven tables took the place 
of the usual three. Every table was kept busy, so that no 
time was lost. The medical officer moved swiftly among 
the cases, designating the order in which they should be 
treated. Hospital corps men and nurses were constantly 
on the lookout for means of accelerating the movement 
of patients into and out of the operating room. All was 
quiet and non-theatrical. It was the silence of courage. 

The surgeons were grateful for the identification tags 
around each boy's neck, showing, among other things, 
his blood type. Precious time was lost whenever a 
patient had to wait to have his blood typed so that trans- 
fusion could be made. These boys needed plasma. They 
were so seriously wounded that they were as likely to 
die from the shock as from the wounds themselves. In 
such cases, a patient will be talking, and suddenly die. 
Shock is not fully understood, but doctors know that it 
is in some way related to the loss of blood. At Tripler, 
the surgeons pumped quarts and gallons of rich, life-sus- 
taining blood into the veins of the soldiers, relieving 
them from the shock of their wounds and preparing 
them for the coming shock of surgery. 


THE DEAD 


Each afternoon for days the dead were buried. They 
died the deaths of heroes and were buried with the rites 
of the brave. They were buried simply and with dignity, 
without crowds of onlookers. The first was laid in the 
peace and quiet of Nuuanu Cemetery above the harbor 
where they fought. On each grave was a small bouquet 
of flowers — poinsettias, golden asters, and the many- 


(To Be Concluded) 
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colored island hibiscus. Golden sunlight spread 
the broad green lawn. Shadows lengthened fast 
of the night. 

An even row of tight-lipped, khaki-clad marin: their 
eyes fixed on the distant hills, stepped forward, raised 
their rifles, and fired three volleys over the graves of the 
glorious dead. A marine bugler sounded Taps. “| ights 
out. All quiet: Night has come.” The clear notes of the 
bugle echoed through the quiet valley, a valley of | gend 
and song, where happy people have lived in peace and 
freedom for over a hundred years. 

A Catholic priest in black robes hallowed the ground 
with water. A Protestant chaplain blessed it with the 
committal ceremony. No one else was there. No loved 
one knew. No mother, wife, or sister away on the main. 
land could come to them. Later, after the war is over. 
they will be lifted out again and buried in cemeteries in 
their home towns on the mainland. Until then they are 
here in a pleasant green valley, looking down upon the 
sea. 


ut On 


, te lling 


There have been burials every day since, most of 
them at the new Navy cemetery at Red Hill, called 
Halawa, until over 2,500 American soldiers and sailors 
killed in the surprise attack have been laid to rest in 
Hawaiian soil. Most of these funerals, like the first 
have been unattended except for the marine firing 
squad and the chaplains. On New Year’s Day Honolulu 
paid its respects to the dead in a memorial service at 
Nuuanu. Services were for over 350 sailors who lost 
their lives at Pearl Harbor and for three Hawaiian fire 
men killed at Hickam Field. 

Several hundred persons attended, each wearing : 
flower lei in honor of the dead. They gathered around 
the ten long, wide trenches in which rows of men wh 
had fought side by side now lay side by side, each in his 
own coffin. There was not a dry eye in the assembly as 
six part-Hawaiian girls sang the slow, sweet strains of 
“Aloha Oe,” the saddest song ever sung at a funeral 
The crowd stood with heads bare and bowed as a native 
Mormon missionary prayed. 

Hawaiian women dressed in black, wearing leis of 
yellow feathers, laid long leis the full length of the 
graves. These were the Daughters of Hawaii, many of 
whom were descendants of warriors who fought and 
died long ago in this same valley. 

Fleet Chaplain Macguire spoke with respect and 
anger in his firm voice: 

“Let no one think they died in vain. Our 130,000,000 
Americans would glow if they had seen how they died 

“They manned their guns until the decks buckled 
under them from the heat. Not a whimper. Not a moan 

“It was glorious! 

“Don't say we buried our dead with sorrow. They 
died manfully. They were buried manfully. And we 


will avenge their deaths, come what may!” 
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Stream Crossing Methods 


By Colonel Sterling A. Wood 


and Colonel Roy N. Hagerty 


All fighting units need to know a number of stream 
crossing expedients for use when the standard stream- 
crossing equipment (bridges, pontons, boats) is not on 
hand, which will often happen in action. In order to 
get the maximum benefit from the training in these ex 
pedients, commanders should limit the gear used to 
equipment and materials that are of standard issue or 
that troops may re asonably expect to find on the scene 
of actual operations. 

In its early phase the training should be conducted 
it a quiet pond or lake or at a stream with a slow cur 
rent. Crossing operations on streams with strong cur 
rents are difficult and there is much danger of injury to 
men and equipment. Practice over swift streams should 
come later after the men have had experience in quiet 
waters and know what to expect and how to deal with it. 

Different kinds of floats can be used but the volume 
of any float should be made as large as practicable to 
insure maximum water displacement and a high free 
board. The center of gravity of floating bundles, par- 
ticularly those floating large vehicles, should be kept 
1s low as practicable to prevent capsizing. 

In general the construction of wooden rafts is un 
economical in time and labor. Other expedients do the 
job as well and much more easily and quickly. 

A safety-line stretched across the stream downstream 
trom the crossing site is useful, when free floats are 
being crossed, to catch unmanageable floats carried 
downstream by the current. The %4-inch rope in the 
infantry pioneer equipment and truck-winch cables are 
useful here. If a winch-truck can be crossed early in 
the operation it will be a big help in pulling other 
floats across and in beaching heavy equipment. 


Each load being floated should have a rope or cable 





attached to it with a buoyant object such as a stick or 
log tied to the loose end Ww hich will rise to the surtace 
and mark the location of the cargo in Case of accidental 
sinking. This line should be strong and attached so as 
to make salvage a simple job. 

to float trucks 
larger than the quarter-ton truck, the stream-crossing 
methods described here only require equipment and 
materials usually on hand within an infantry regiment 
or materials usually found at a crossing site. The major 


Other than the large paulins used 


items of equipment and materials needed are 


Canvas paulin, 20 feet 6 inches x 40 feet (not issued 
to infantry units ) 

Canvas cover, 2-%4-ton truck, 14 feet 6 inches x 14 
feet 8 inches 

Canvas cover, 1-%-ton truck, 11 feet 4 inches x 13 
feet 11 inches 

Canvas cover, %-ton truck, 8 feet x 13 feet 11 inches 

Shelter half 

Inner tubes, from truck tires 

Saplings and brush 


The quarter-ton truck with normal load (including 
men) can be launched, floated across a stream, and 
beached, if both stream banks slope gently. Four men 
can do the job using any of the following methods 

First wet the bank at the site of the launching in 
order to make it easy to slide the a into the stream 
Then spread the canvas cover of a 2-¥2-ton truck on the 
bank at the water's edge and drive we quarter ton truck 
onto the center of the canvas. 

Raise the edges of the canvas at the front and rear of 
the truck and fasten the short tie ropes to convenient 
points on the truck. Next raise the edges of the canvas 





Canvas covered box frames 
carry the quarter-ton easily. 


Where the banks are steep 
or the current swift an 
aerial ferry does the job. 





Outriggers buoyed up by in 
flated inner tubes provide 


neat and e3 


peditious method 





f Two soldiers’ gear rides high 


in floating shelter halves. 


tinal method of 


making a brush raft 


<< — 

Using the bows of a truck top 
to construct a raft for machine 
gun, ammunition and gear. 


a 
Two empty milk cans pro- 
vide ballast for 81-mm. 
mortar and ammunition. 
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at the sides of the truck and tighten the drawropes 
about the sides of the truck and tie them, but be careful 
that the canvas is not folded sharply at the ends (like a 
clerk does in wrapping a shoe box) because the canvas 
may leak at the creases. 

Four men can slide the wrapped vehicle with its 
normal load of equipment into the water. It will float 
easily if correctly wrapped and tied. 

There are several ways of getting the vehicle across, 
the method used depending more or less on the depth 
and current. If the stream is not too deep the men can 
push it across by wading; it can be poled across by three 
or four men sitting in the vehicle using saplings or 

addled across by three or four men sitting in the ve- 
Picle using shovels as paddles. It can be towed across 
by using a light towing line such as a field telephone 
wire which is first stretched across the stream by a 
swimmer; towed across by running the cable of a truck- 
winch on the near side of the stream through a snatch- 
block attached to a tree on the far side, thence back to 
the floating vehicle or pulled across (hand over hand) 
by men on the vehicle; or along a rope or cable stretched 
across the stream and anchored at both ends. 

When the vehicle reaches the gently sloping bank 
on the far side of the stream, untie the ropes of the 
cover, drop the canvas and drive the vehicle out under 
its own power. 

Another way of getting a truck across a stream is to 
use two box frames 6 of saplings, each | foot 6 
inches x 3 feet x°11 feet. The saplings should be 
notched and lashed together with small ropes or short 
lengths of field-telephone wire. Each frame is then 
wrapped in the canvas top of either a 2%-ton truck, or a 
1¥%-ton truck, which makes improvised pontons of 
them. The canvas is held in place by ropes tied around 
the ponton. 

The quarter-ton truck is driven to the water’s edge 
between the two pontons. Large saplings are securely 
lashed, horizontally, to the front and rear bumpers, 
with the ends of the saplings extending beyond the 
sides of the vehicle and above the ends of the pontons. 
The pontons are then securely lashed to these cross- 
pieces, thus raising them a few inches off the ground. 

Disconnect the fanbelt of the truck so that the motor 
won't be flooded and drive the truck into the stream 
under its own power. 

Any of the propulsion methods used to get a wrapped- 
up truck across a stream will get the ponton job across. 
Then untie the bumper lashings, take off the front 
pole, and drive the truck out of the water under its own 
power. Don’t forget to replace the fan belt. - 

If the bank of the stream is so steep that the vehicle 
can’t be driven out of the water under its own power, 
it may be pulled out by using the winch of a truck 
emplaced on the near side of the stream, the cable run- 
ning through a snatchblock attached to a tree on the 
far side. 

“Another type of ponton can be made by constructing 
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two outriggers, each consisting of five inner tubes. 9 
inches x 20 inches (from 2%-ton trucks), and two stou; 
saplings (upright poles for the large walltent can be 
used). The inner tubes are inflated to a pressure of 
about eight pounds and lashed to the poles. If smaller 
tubes are used more of them will be needed. 

The quarter-ton truck is driven to the water’: edge 
and the outriggers are placed on the ground, one on 
each side of the truck. Large saplings Cor ridge poles 
for large walltents) are securely lashed horizontal), 
to the front and rear bumpers, with the ends of the 
poles extending beyond the sides of the vehicle and 
above the ends of the outriggers. The outriggers are 
then securely lashed to these crosspieces. An additional 
inner tube is lashed under the front bumper of ‘the 
vehicle to provide flotation for launching. 

The fanbelt of the truck is disconnected and the 
vehicle is driven into the stream under its own power 

Any one of several methods of propulsion may bx 
used and the vehicle is beached as described above. 

After beaching, the crosspoles are unlashed from the 
bumpers and the rigging is lifted by hand over the 
truck and floated back to receive another vehicle. 

These methods of crossing the quarter-ton truck are 
not practicable when the current is very swift or the 
banks are steep and high. Here the aerial cable ferry 
will be found useful. In constructing a cable ferry it is 
important to have the ends of the cables anchored as 
high as possible so that there is considerable slack. Too 
little slack in the cables may cause enough tension to 
break them. Since winch-cables are normally 300 feet 
in length the spans of such cable ferries are limited ac 
cordingly. 

Two 2%-ton trucks equipped with power winches 
are anchored against trees on the high, near bank of the 
stream. Light ropes or lengths of field-telephone wires 
are stretched across the stream and the two winch 
cables are pulled across with these lines. The cables are 
secured to stout trees on the far bank at points well 
above the ground. The cables should be roughly paralle! 
and about twelve feet apart. 

A quarter-ton truck is placed under the cables and 
rigged to snatchblocks by towchains attached to the 
front and rear bumpers. Slack is taken out of the cables 
by the winches to raise the vehicle off the ground. A 
sapling is lashed to the snatchblocks on the cables to 
keep the vehicle from swaying while being pulled 
across the stream. A bridle in the towing line will also 
prevent sway. 

An additional snatchblock is attached to the base of 
a tree on the far bank. A light towing line is stretched 
from the near bank through this snatchblock, returned 
to the near bank and attached to the vehicle. Four men 
on the near side can then pull the vehicle across. 

A quarter-ton truck may be rigged to two snatch 
blocks placed on a single cable from a 2%-ton or 1 
ton truck-winch and pulled across in the same fashion. 

The shelter half can also be used to get gear across a 
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im. Two shelter halves Cone on top of the other) 
spread on the ground and the rest of the items of 
packs, the clothing and other equipment of two 
emen are placed in the center of the top shelter half. 
lhe rifles, with bayonets and scabbards attached, give 
lity to the bundle if they are crossed and placed on 
of the packs and clothing. The four corners of the 
outside shelter half are bound to the four extremities of 
the rifles by shelter-tent ropes. This bundle floats with 
sate freeboard and may be pushed across a stream by 
swimmer. 

[wo shelter halves employed in the same way, but 
using two 4foot sticks or two shelter-tent poles in 
place of rifles, will float a caliber .30 heavy machine 
gun 

Brush rafts are quickly and easily made where the 
material is readily available. They are best formed by 
binding brush into bundles or fascines, which should 
be the length of the raft and about eighteen inches in 
diameter and bound either with telephone wire, rope, 
or marlin cord. The bundles are placed side by side on 
the canvas truck cover until a raft of the desired width 
is formed. Then the sides and ends of the canvas are 
raised and wrapped over the bundles and securely tied. 
lake care to see that the sides and ends of the brush 
are even so that when the sides of the canvas are 
wrapped, the raft will have a high and stable freeboard. 

A brush raft 5 feet x 6 feet 6 inches and | foot thick 
will float four men and their equipment. Six men and 
their gear can be floated on a raft made of brush to 
form a bundle about 6 feet x 9 feet and 1% feet thick 
and tied in the canvas cover of a 1%-ton truck. A cargo 
of 3,000 pounds can be carried on a raft about 8 feet 
x 9 feet and 1% feet thick and wrapped in the cover 
of a 2%-ton truck. 

Bulky items should always be placed on the edges or 
sides so that when the bundle is wrapped the float will 
have a high freeboard. 

Truck bows can also be used to make a raft. Two 
bows are laid end to end with the legs overlapping and 
lashed tightly together with rope or telephone wire to 
form the frame of the raft around which the canvas is 
wrapped. It makes a comparatively stable carrier and 
will carry greater loads than just the canvas cover 
wrapped in brush. 

Empty watercans will carry sizable loads. Caliber 
30 heavy-machine-gun equipment arranged around 
two empty ten-gallon watercans (or four 5-gallon water- 
cans) laid on the canvas cover of a half-ton truck and 
bundled, will float with safety. By adding truck bows 
the entire equipment (including twenty-seven chests of 
ammunition ) of a caliber .30 heavy-machine-gun squad 
can be floated with safe freeboard. The complete 81- 
mm. mortar equipment arranged around two empty 10- 
gallon watercans (or four 5-gallon watercans) and tied 
in the canvas cover of a half-ton truck will also float 
safely. 

Machine-gun and 60-mm. mortar ammunition ar- 
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ranged in the canvas cover of a half-ton truck floats but 
with low freeboard. Watercans, GI cans, or other bulky 
equipment placed around the edges of the ammunition 
pile will give higher sides and greater freeboard for the 
float. 

The ponton and outrigger expedients described for 
trucks can be used to ferry the antitank gun by using 
additional stout crosspieces to which the barrel and 
spread trails may be lashed with rope or telephone wire 

The half-ton and 34-ton weapons-carriers and 142-ton 
and 2%-ton trucks will float if wrapped in canvas 
paulins. While infantry units are not equipped with 
paulins large enough for this purpose, large paulins 
(20 feet 6 inches x 40 feet) can be found in the chem 
ical section of division headquarters, the quartermaster 
battalion, and in each field artillery battalion in the 
triangular division. To prepare floats a launching site 
is selected with access to the stream at a point where 
the drop-off is free from stumps, rocks, and roots, and 
deep enough under the center of a paulin to float the 
vehicle. Empty vehicles float with the waterline a 
proximately six inches below the top of the fender and 
it may be necessary to deepen the stream at the launch 
ing and beaching points. 

The paulin is spread at the water’s edge and dragged 
onto the water with one or two feet of one end left 
resting on the bank. Men should be stationed about 
every three feet around the paulin to hold the edges 
out of the water. 

A piece of canvas or a folded truck-cover should be 
stretched underneath the truck from bumper to bumper 
to keep U-bolts, spring shackles, and other sharp projec 
tions from tearing the paulin. 

Normally the truck should be driven onto the canvas 
front-end first, using rear-drive only. If the front-wheel 
drive is engaged and the front wheels slip, there is 
danger of tearing the paulin. Men hold the sides and 
end of the paulin out of the water as the truck is driven 
onto it. After the front wheels are afloat and the rear 
wheels lose traction, the paulin is folded about the ve 
hicle and the corners are tied diagonally. The tie ropes 
along the sides and ends of the paulin are tied to con 
venient points of the body of the vehicle. 

With the truck wrapped in the paulin it can be 
pushed outward by the crew until it floats. The truck 
may then be towed across the stream by a truck-winch 
or other means. A control line attached to the truck and 
running through a snatchblock anchored on the near 
side and upstream from the launching point may be 
necessary to prevent the vehicle from being carried 
downstream by the current. In strong Currents If may be 
necessary to attach outriggers as a precaution against 
capsizing. 

In general, beaching the truck is a reversal of the 
launching process, the truck being backed out. If trucks 
cannot be backed out, a winch-truck is crossed first, 
pulled out by its own winch, and thereafter used to 
pull other trucks out of the stream. 




















































































If you have time, now that there's a war, and even 
if you haven't, to keep up with your reading, more than 
once in the last few months you've come across maga 
zine and newspaper discussions of a new German cre 
ation, geopolitics. It is described usually either as a sort 
of fifth column witchcraft brewed by 1,000 Hitlerian 
scientist-magicians at a mysterious Institut fiir Geopoli 
tik in Munich under the direction of a seventy-three 
year-old Mephistopheles, Major General Professor 
Doktor Karl Haushofer, or as a mere propaganda device 
to sell Nazi imperialism and therefore not to be taken 
too seriously. Then too there is that Lebensraum stuff. 
The Reich needs Lebensraum for the extra babies 
Hitler is continually prompting Nazi women to bear. 
Geopolitics, however, is neither occult nor trivial and 
cannot be dismissed. It is something to be taken seri 
ously, for it furnishes the basis of our German enemy's 
grand strategy. The German war against the Allies is 
essentially an attempt to overcome Anglo-/ ee 
sea-power by means of land and air power. The i 
spiration and many of the specific directives for in 
Nazi effort come from geopolitics. 

So what is it? By definition geopolitics is a new sci 
ence, which deals with the relationship between geo- 
graphy and the rise and fall of nations and empires, be- 
tween geography and human conflict, whether eco- 
nomic clash or full-fledged war. It need not be said that 
this new science might be an extremely useful aid to 
the general advance of knowledge. In Germany, how- 
ever, where it grew up and where it has been most in- 
tensively studied, it has been transformed exclusively 
into a weapon for bringing about German domination 
of the world. 

Led by Haushofer, who founded the Institute for 
Geopolitics in Munich shortly after the last war, Ger- 
man scientists for several decades have been searching 
geography for a key to history—and a clue to the road 
to military and political greatness for Germany. They 
believe they have found the answer in two basic prin- 
ciples of their new science. Both underlie Berlin’s 
strategy, military and otherwise, today. First,_the geo- 
politicians hold that in order to achieve greatness Ger- 
many must win a large, continuously bounded territory 
in Europe, which they have dubbed the Lebensraum. 
Germany, they say, must have “living space” (a literal 
translation of Lebensraum) on the continent for a 
future nation of 200,000,000 Germans. By this is meant 
Nazi occupation of all of Central, Eastern and South- 
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eastern Europe. The Lebensraum is to serve as the 
stepping stone to control of a still larger landlocked 
area, the heartland, in which, according to the second 
basic German geopolitical principle, the Reich can build 
without fear of interruption by .hostile seapower an 
army and air force strong enough to conquer the rest of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. T he fall of these continents 
will deprive hostile fleets of their most important bases 
as well as give the super-Reich coastline and resources 
enough to outbuild its remaining naval enemies with 
scarcely a wave of its iron fist. The western hemispher 
would not be able to offer effective resistance to the 
further march of Germandom. Thus the solution pro 
posed by the geopoliticians to the barrier of the Anglo 
American fleet: first, evade it, then seize its E uropean, 
Asiatic and African bases, and finally, crush it. Ger 
many would then be the only power with a place in the 
sun. 

The basic principles are — enough. But their ap 
plication by Haushofer, the Nazis and the High Com 
mand to Germany's d: ay-to-day problems is a far more 
complex matter and one whose history is very nearly the 
history of the Nazi regime itself. I would like to plunge 
into this immediately “but we must dig into the origins 
of the two key concepts first. 

The history of the study of geography’ s effect on the 
world balance of power begins i in the eighteen-nineties 
with Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan. In 1890 Captain 
Mahan, professor at the newborn Naval War College 
in Newport, published The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History, 1660-1783. In this and his later books 
he pointed out that the world had been controlled sinc« 
earliest times by those who controlled the seas. Na 
poleon had been beaten by Lord Nelson, not by the 
Duke of Wellington. “Those far-distant, storm-beaten 
ships, upon which Napoleon’s soldiers never looked,” 
he wrote in The Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire in 1892, were what 
had “stood between them and the conquest of the 
world.” 

Mahan’s conclusions seem more than obvious today, 
but they were news then. They attracted immediate 
attention, especially in England, traditionally alive to 
sea-power and just then hugely interested in geography 
(the late nineteenth century was the last great era of 
new geographic discovery). Among those who were im 
pressed was Sir Halford Mackinder, director of the 
London School of Economics. Mackinder applied Ma- 
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»'s ideas to a map. The British geographer concluded 
: the most important wars in history had resulted 
| the pressure of the landlocked peoples of eastern 
Furope and Central Asia on those with access to the 
ns, that at the root of most struggles for command 
the seas was the constant drive of emigrants from 
the landlocked regions to win seapower from those who 
already had it. His observations were made in a briet 
treatise, The Geographic Pivot of History, which ap 
| ired in 1904. 
~ Most of what Mackinder wrote has since been dis 
carded, yet in one thing he showed uncommon fore 
sight. Whether or not he appreciated even then—as 
comparatively few do still—that the gasoline engine had 
fundamentally changed the role of the warship, Mac- 
kinder predicted that the ultimate threat to British sea 
power would come not from another seapower, but 
from the great landlocked regions of Eastern Europe 
and Central Asia. He believed it possible for a power 
in possession of that area to conquer the rest of the 
triple supercontinent of Europe, Asia and Africa and 
then to proceed to the command of the rest of the world. 
He maintained that seapower alone was powerless to 
prevent this. Mackinder warned Britain specifically 
against the dangers of a German-Russian alliance, at 
that time a live possibility, for it was not until 1907 
that it became clear that Germany had turned her back 
on Bismarck’s policy of friendship with Russia and that 
Russia would join the Anglo-French entente. It was 
Mackinder who invented the terms “heartland” and 
“pivot area,” which he applied to his key East Europe- 
Central Asiatic region, and “world island” with which 
he described Europe, Asia and Africa together. Haush- 
ofer uses these phrases as well. 

Mackinder was probably a couple of decades ahead of 
history in estimating possibilities, but no longer than 
that. His treatise came to the attention of Haushofer, a 
World War I division commander and a shrewd stu- 
dent of geography and military history. Haushofer was 
then, about 1920, pondering the questions that agitated 
nearly every German soldier at that time: Why had the 
Reich lost and what could be done about it? As he him- 
self has freely admitted, he found his answer in Mac- 
kinder. I don’t pretend to know Haushofer’s reasoning, 
but it must have been something like this: Germany 
lost the war because of her failure—an idea by no means 
unique with Haushofer—to wrest naval superiority from 
Great Britain. The Kaiser’s Reich had tried, with all 
the resources at its command, by submarine warfare and 
the construction of a powerful surface fleet, but the ef- 
tort had been unavailing, as it was bound to be. It takes 
(00 long—at least a generation—to build a navy from 
scratch. The existing seapower’s head start, with all 
that implies in construction facilities and experience 
many times greater, makes it exceptionally difficult to 
catch up. And, if worse comes to worst, the established 
power can always precipitate a preventive war before 
the younger power’s fleet reaches maturity. To become 
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a world power, a goal of which Haushofer never lost 
sight for a minute, Germany would have to find some 
other way to destroy enemy naval supremacy the way 
pointed to by Mackinder. Germany's first goal must be 
command of the heartland or, if not the entire heart 
land, at least enough of it to serve as a secure base. 
Then she must win the world island, and with it, the 
world. 

Mackinder’s heartland stretched from the Volga 
River in Russia roughly to the Kolyma in eastern 
Siberia, and from the Himalayas and the Upper Yang 
tze and Amur Rivers north to the Arctic. The Volga is 
more than 1,500 miles east of the German-Polish 
frontier fixed at Versailles. Reaching the great Russian 
river, let alone conquering the vast area beyond, was 
bound to be a most formidable task, as the Nazis have 
since proved to the satisfaction of everyone but them 
selves. Haushofer and the Nazis therefore went to 
work on the basis of a somewhat more westerly area as 
their heartland. The German soldier-geographer de 
fined the secure base in which irresistable German land 
and air power could be built up as stretching eastward 
from the Elbe River which flows through Central Ger 
many and enters the North Sea at the base of the 
Danish peninsula, instead of from the Volga to the 
Amur. 

The concept of Lebensraum, the stepping stone to 
the heartland, had a different origin. A German visitor 
to the United States, who came in 1825 and stayed 
seven years, discovered that the young American Re- 
public was on its way to greatness although it lacked 
seapower, because its huge spaces were giving its in 
dustries, agriculture and every other section of its So- 
ciety ample room to grow to giant size. When he re- 
turned to Germany he carried the lesson of the great 
open spaces with him. In 1841 he published The Na 
tional System of Political Economy in which he ad- 
monished his fatherland, then still divided into in- 
numerable states, statelets and petty principalities, first 
to unite and then, in order to become great, to acquire 
a territory of continental proportions. His name was 
Friedrich List. 

List died in 1848. From him, after the unification 
of Germany by Bismarck in 1866-71, the torch of 
Reich territorial aggrandizement on the continent of 
Europe passed to Friedrich Ratzel, professor of geog- 
raphy at the University of Munich. Ratzel, who was 
the first to use the word Lebensraum, clothed his pre 
scription for Germany in “eternal scientific laws.” 

Ratzel investigated the “laws” of growth of states and 
nations. He found, so he said, that nations flourished 
only so long as their people thought in terms of con 
stantly larger “space,” and that they declined when they 
lost their “space consciousness.” He advised Germans 
to think in terms of and work for a constantly larger 
“living space” in Central and Eastern Europe. At that 
time the Reich was literally overrun with Pan-German 
movements growing out of the hectic nationalism w hich 
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always characterizes a new national state and an econ- 
omy, such as the German, looking eagerly for new com- 
mercial worlds to conquer. Pan-Germanism took Rat- 
zel's Lebensraum concept out of the academic study 
hall and transformed it into a powerful political slogan 
as well as strategic device and rationalization of con- 
quest. 

Ratzel had several Lebensraum heirs. One was Fried- 
rich Naumann, author of Mitteleuropa, a book pub- 
lished during World War I. Naumann argued for a 
Middle Europe under German domination. His work 
was widely read. Another Ratzel heir was Professor 
Rudolf Kjellen of the University of Gothenburg. 
Kjellen, a Swede, was more German than the Germans. 
He made three contributions to the concepts underly- 
ing Nazi strategy today. First, it was he who wedded 
Ratzel’s Lebensraum to Mackinder’s heartland and 
landpower vs. seapower theory and pointed out the 
route to German world domination. In this Kjellen 
anticipated Haushofer by half a dozen years. Second, 
he proposed a bigger Lebensraum than any German had 
dared; his version included Scandinavia and most of the 
Near and Middle East as well as Central and Eastern 
Europe. And third, Kjellen coined the word “geopoli- 
tics. 

From all these and many others Haushofer drew his 
principal tenets, but he has done far, far more than 
merely copy. In the hands of his predecessors, the 
principles of geopolitics were chiefly exhortations to 
the German people or unprecise generalizations. The 
Munich soldier-geographer made them a weapon of 
amazing precision. Haushofer brought to geopolitics 
three unusual characteristics. The first was an enorm- 
ous capacity for detail work; second, a knack for pub- 
licity; and third, flexibility and a thorough understand- 
ing of the changeableness of the world. 

In 1904, when The Geographic Pivot of History ap- 
peared, what Mackinder feared, the destruction of the 
British navy by an enemy based on the heartland, was 
probably not an immediate possibility. Seapower had 
commanded land power for a reason which still retained 
much of its force: water transportation was generally 
more efficient than any form of land transport. More 
strategic points, especially in* Asia and Africa, where 
the rail net was thin, could be reached more quickly 
and more cheaply by sea than by any other means. In 
the last generation, however, the development of the 
motor vehicle and the airplane have tipped the balance 
the other way. As the Luftwaffe proved in Crete, air 
transport can frequently move more firepower into a 
given battle area in a given period than can surface 
ships. Building an Allied bridgehead in some corner of 

urope is many times more difficult today than it was 
for the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular Cam- 
paign of the Napoleonic Wars. Provided the Nazis 
have troops enough they can reach almost any point on 
the European coast faster than an expeditionary force 
coming by ship. Seapower has lost its preéminent po- 
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sition. It is no longer more than an equal of lan: and 
air power. History has caught up with Sir H.\ford 


Mackinder. 

Although he nowhere says so in just that inany 
words, Haushofer obviously understands the wy jp 
which the gasoline engine has thus revolutionized th, 
world balance of power. Furthermore, he, the Nazis 
and the High Command—which one stumbled on ji 
first makes little difference—have a keen comprehension 
of another changing factor which has helped to make 
the Lebensraum-heartland-world island strategy a prac 
tical proposition. ‘| his is the enormous developm« nt of 
chemical synthetics in the last thirty years. As a result 
of the invention of several processes for making gasoline 
from coal, for example, the continent of Europe, whose 
oil reserves are small, and which lacks many other com 
modities that figure prominently in war, is now better 
able to withstand naval blockade. Chemical synthetics 
are of particular importance to the German strategists, 
for the area they have actually had to work with, lying 
west of the heartland proper, is much poorer in re 
sources than the heartland itself. 

Haushofer is as sharply aware of other elements of 
change in men and machines as they affect Germany. 
It may be noticed that I have used comparatively fey 
direct quotations so far from the Munich professor on 
his “dogma.” The reason is that Haushofer has no dog 
ma. He has handed down no pat solutions for the 
Reich's strategic problems. Whatever he writes on spe- 
cific problems, he has said over and over again, is not 
true forever and is not meant to be—it is true only for 
the time he wrote it and as much longer as the same 
conditions obtain. The world is continually changing, 
he argues, and his prescription for Germany must be 
changed with it. To him there is no such thing as abso 
lute truth, unless it be the necessity for a total German 
victory. Haushofer’s writings therefore are meant as a 
set of guiding principles to teach Germany's rulers to 
act wisely in a given situation. He states general and 
intermediate objectives, and explains why they are 
chosen, but he does not propose the tactics for attaining 
them. 

The closest approach to a summary of his views is 
given in Wehrgeopolitik (War Geopolitics), a 138 
page booklet published in 1932. Wehrgeopolitik is ad 
dressed to the soldier and discusses the effect of terrain, 
oceans, politics, especially colonial politics, and other 
geographic factors on both tactics and strategy. The 
Lebensraum-heartland-world island theory is naturally 
prominently displayed. But the book contains no blue- 
prints for battles or campaigns. Rather it seeks to tell 
the soldier how to make up his own blueprints, and 
refers him to innumerable accounts of battle in in- 
numerable other books for inspiration and example 

Ever since World War I, Haushofer has labored with 
might and main to win acceptance for his ideas among 
those who count in the Reich, the Nazi leaders and the 


top rank of army officers, and to develop geopolitics into 
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precision instrument of conquest. Geopolitics won 

k recognition, largely because it makes military 

e to Germans, but also because of Haushofer’s no 

n abilities as a salesman. Rudolf Hess, Hitler's 
chute gift to Britain and the No. 3 Nazi before 
light, was one of Haushofer’s junior officers during 
war. Afterward, when Haushofer was named pro- 

or of geography and military science at the Uni 
sity of Munich, Hess became one of his first dis- 
es. Through him Haushofer met and visited Hitler 

ile the Fuehrer was in jail following the 1923 Nazi 
hall putsch. The soldier-geographer added the Nazi 

ler to his list of converts. Chapter XIV of the second 
volume of Mein Kampf, which lays down Nazi policy 
on war and international relations, bears the stamp of 
Haushofer’s thinking strained through Hitler's habit 
in his public utterances ) of crude oversimplification. 
The number of army officers attending Haushofer's 
lectures at the Institute for Geopolitics and among his 
most ardent followers increased steadily through the 
twenties and thirties. The late Major General Fritz 

Todt, Nazi supply genius, was a close friend of his. 

The first, but not the most important, use the Ger 
man army has made of Haushofer and his lavishly 
endowed institute is as one of the most efficient infor- 
mation-gathering machines ever devised. In developing 
his study of the relation between geography and history, 
Haushofer has had to dip into every field of human 
activity. Economics, armies, navies, air forces, war in- 
dustries, politics, terrain, raw materials, production 
techniques, languages, law, radio broadcasting, com 
munication systems, means of transportation, popula- 
tion, holidays, foreign policy and everything that 
human beings do are all part of history and, Haushofer 
holds, therefore deeply affected by geographic factors. 
hey are thus grist for the geopolitical mill. Conse- 
quently, for two decades the Institute has systematically 
collected and filed veritable mountains of data on every 
phase of human society. Haushofer himself has fur- 
nished the model for the Institute’s researches. His 
patient attention to detail—traditional in the better Ger- 
man officer—and his colossal erudition—equally the 
tradition among German professors—are almost legend- 
ary. The Institute’s fat monthly journal, the Zeitschrift 
fiir Geopolitik, reflects these fact-gathering activities. 
Pack-jammed with precise, factual articles in many 
seemingly unrelated fields, the Zeitschrift is almost 
a monthly encyclopedia. Yet it contains only an 
infinitesimally small portion of the fruit of the In- 
stitute’s labors. In addition to the staff of very 
nearly a thousand fact-diggers and analysts, the 
Institute maintained an extraordinarily complete string 
of correspondents in strategic places throughout the 
world before the outbreak of the war. Needless to say, 
its files are open to the army and have furnished it with 
information of a quality and kind that few military in- 
telligence organizations can gather. Our own fact- 
yathering agencies, such as the Office for the Coérdina- 
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tion of Information (the Donovan Committee) and 
MID and the Office of Naval Intelligence, are not yet 
the equals of the Munich institution. 

As early as the middle twenties Haushofer began sys 
tematically to prepare the way for the coming Nazi pol 
icy of destruction of the smaller states of Europe in ordet 
to erect the Lebensraum. He argued again and again 
that small states cannot take advantage of modern ma 
chine technology, which works well only in large coun 
tries such as the United States and Germany. They are 
unable, therefore, he concluded, to guard their own in 
dependence adequately, and must fall under the domi 
nation of one great power or another. Their continued 
existence as separate sovereignties is thus unjustified. 
Haushofer did not make these statements from disin 
terested motives nor did he arrive at a disinterested con 
clusion. His real objection to the smaller states, most 
of which lay east and southeast of Germany, was that 
they formed a barrier between Germany and her 
Lebensraum and the heartland. He charged that they 
had been erected by the Allies at Versailles with that 
purpose in mind. His conclusion was quite simply that 
Germany was justified in taking them over by whatever 
means necessary as soon as possible. It is obviously un 
reasonable to contend that the Nazis would never have 
seized one small country after another if it had not 
been for Haushofer's arguments. However his inces 
sant attacks on the “bits of states” certainly “educated” 
a great many German officers and officials to thinking 
along those lines and prepared the public mind for a 
series of events that must otherwise have come as a 
shock to many Germans. 

A far more important Haushofer contribution to the 
German war effort is the Munich school’s analysis of 
the strategic situation of the British Empire. Berlin 
policy, 1933 to date, has followed faithfully in the di 
rection laid down in Haushofer’s books and the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Geopolitik. As long as twenty years ago 
Haushofer concluded from an exhaustive study of sea- 
power and the empire that Britain’s lengthy sea lines of 
communication contained the seeds of their own de 
struction. With the advance of rival powers, the growth 
of national independence movements in the colonial 
world and the rapid improvement in overland means of 
communication, the defense of the ocean links of em 
pire required ever larger land, air and naval detach 
ments at fulcrum points such as Gibraltar, Suez and 
Singapore. Britain, the soldier geographer maintained, 
was compelled to commit ever greater elements of 
strength in the lee of land within reach of hostile land 
and air power. This diverted energy from her “blue 
water” navy, the units that rove the oceans, her real 
source of power—so Haushofer says and increases the 
possibility of piecemeal destruction of the Royal Navy 
Nevertheless, throughout the thirties, he pointed out, 
the British navy was still too strong to be challenged 
directly by the Reich whose own armed forces were not 
to reach maturity until late 1939. 
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As a result of this analysis, as well as other considera- 
tions, the Germans, at the same time that they were 
vilifying and moving openly against almost every other 
power they were subsequently to attack, systematically 
played up to London. In June, 1935, they signed the 
Anglo-German naval accord in which they pledged to 
limit the tonnage of their new navy to thirty- five per 
cent of the British tonnage, with the exception of sub- 
marines, in which they were privileged to match the 
Royal Navy. It is the only instance in which the Nazis 
have ever parted from their steadfast refusal to place 
even verbal limits on the strength of their armed forces. 

With the outbreak of the war in 1939 the Nazis 
adopted a three-fold policy toward British seapower. 
While its armies simultaneously expanded the Lebens- 
raum and moved eastward to the heartland Berlin first 
carefully continued to avoid an encounter with the 
British fleet except under such favorable conditions as 
in the straits between Denmark and Norway. Second, 
she seized all European coastal points whose use by the 
British was not beyond the realm of immediate possi- 
bility; and third, she allowed the British to increase their 
commitments at other points which the Nazis believed 
they could reach almost as easily but whose possession 
by the enemy was not an immediate threat. 

The Mediterranean basin is the main area in which 
the third policy has been applied. I think it will be 
agreed that there are many points in the Mediterranean 
which the Nazis could have taken long before this 
(this article was written in the middle of March) if 
they had been so minded. German guns emplaced at 
Algeciras, less than five miles distant, and at Ceuta, on 
the African side, about fifteen miles away, have long 
had it in their power to render Gibraltar harbor quickly 
untenable. Berlin can compel Madrid to allow the 
firing of those guns at any time. If the Nazis believed 
that the steady increase in The Rock's garrison were a 
serious threat to their plans they would have acted some 
time ago. Malta’s position is no different. Conditions 
for a descent on the British mid-Mediterranean bastion 
are hardly less favorable than they were at Crete. And 
_ in the Near East, the British themselves conceded that 
they did not believe they would be able to hold Alex- 
andria, Suez and Palestine in the event of an assault last 
spring. We may never know just why such an attack 
was not made, but we are entitled to conclude that 
Berlin felt that other matters were more urgent and 
that the inevitable reinforcement of the British garrisons 
in the Near East could be dealt with later. Perhaps the 
time when the Nazis will act in the Mediterranean has 
come. Postponement from 1941 to 1942 has not made 
their success in this region impossible, and it has in- 
creased the value of the prize. 

I do not mean the last paragraph as a criticism of 
Allied strategy. We have no choice but to reinforce the 
Mediterranean basin to the best of our ability, even at 
the risk of increasing the Nazi booty and our own 
losses at some points where Nazi successes seem likely. 


May 
I merely wish to point out that Haushofer indicatcd the 
British and Allied dilemma many years ago more ¢\carh 
than most Allied military thinkers since; that the Ger 


man High Command has acted intelligently on the 
basis of his analysis, and that our only solution js to 
provide at the key points and on the oceans th ip 
arms and men the British themselves cannot sup} 

[hese measures, plus a large-scale war of attrition at 
sea by means of U-boats and planes, have dealt effec 
tively with the Royal Navy to date. But behind th. 
British fleet is the American, equally formidable today 
and of incomparably greater strength tomorrow. To 
neutralize our navy, Berlin chose another device: the 
alliance with Japan. As long ago as 1924, in what he 
considers his most important book, Geopolitics of th. 
Pacific Ocean, Haushofer began advocating an allianc: 
between Germany and Japan. In his arguments bh 
stressed the alliance’s usefulness against the British navy 
rather than our own. He did not expect Britain and 
America to fight side by side (as a matter of fact, he 
expected them to go to war with each other, a funda 
mental error of his). But he did anticipate that the 
United States would one day oppose the Reich again 
and that the decades-old antagonism between Japan and 
the United States could be made to serve German pur 
poses. By the time this conflict developed, he predicted 
eighteen years ago, Germany would be supreme in 
Central Eurasia and would be able to manipulate the 
contest so that it would end in the mutual reduction 
of Japan and the United States to powers of the second 
rank. Only the bitter resistance of the Russian army 
has prevented this remarkable prediction, made at the 
very nadir of German power, right after the occupation 
of the Ruhr and the inflation, from scoring a bull's eye. 

Alliances are the product of circumstances, not of 
an individual’s whim or belief. Nevertheless, to Haus 
hofer must go much of the credit for the Berlin-Tokyo 
partnership. Until recently not a few German officers 
took their ideology from the late Kaiser who it will be 
recalled was the world’s most vociferous decrier of the 
“Yellow Peril” of Japan. If the Munich professor-gen 
eral’s ceaseless agitation did nothing else, it overcame 
the prejudices against Japan of many of the Army and 
party hierarchy who were lesser realists than the men at 
the top and so opened their eyes to the advantages of a 
Tokyo tieup. Haushofer himself has long been particu 
larly interested in Japan. He served three years in the 
Japanese army as an artillery officer, from 1909 to 1912. 
and has visited Tokyo since. Every issue of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Geopolitik contains an editorial by him on 
events in the “Indo-Pacific Sphere.” Moreover, he has 
repeatedly extolled the Japs for their military virtues 
and their “space-consciousness.” The Japanese will 
to-conquer, he saw two decades ago, must result in 
an assault on the British Empire’s Far Eastern posses 
sions. Japan will dominate the East Asiastic region, onc 
of the three continental blocs (the other two are the 
Americas and Europe, Africa and Central Asia) into 
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the world will be divided if the Nazis win. But 
also makes clear by his forecast of a Japanese- 
\merican war with Germany in the referee's chair, 
will still be second to the Reich. But in the 
ime. he savs, Lokyo and Berlin are natural allies. 
selection of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel 
Poland as the scenes of Nazi operations through 
was an act of pure geopolitics. All had two char 
stics In common: I hey contributed to the east 
= southeastward expansion of the Lebensraum 
e approach to the heartland and all were well be 
the reach of the feared Anglo-French naval weap 
on. The second consideration was especially important 
e case of Poland. Earlier German moves had not 
lved real risk of either general war or military action 
in the countries concerned. In Poland Germany's lead 
ers | had not only to prepare tor large. scale military action 
but had to face the possibility of general war. It would 
hardly have been wise for them to select a victim with 
: coastline within easy reach of English men-of-war. 
oa were not yet re: ady to grab all such coastline and 
vy knew they would have to seize all or none in a 
space of two or three months. 

Italy's decision to sit out the war until France had 
been beaten must have been checked with Berlin first. 
Four vears before the invasion of Poland Haushofer 
wrote “the restricted space and external vulnerability 

Italy, the complete absence of important raw ma- 
terials, and its dependence upon the good will of power 
ful neighbors for transportation, are such simple and 
evident facts that Italy can hardly forget that she pos 
sesses for herself alone little freedom of action. By 
“external vulnerability,” he makes clear elsewhere, he 
meant the passes through the Alps which converge 
toward Italy and thus favor an invading army, and the 
threat to the long Italian coastline from the over 
whelming superiority of the former Anglo-French Med 
iterranean fleet. Haushofer and the Wehrmacht knew 
better than to accept the myth of Italian airpower. He 
urged Rome to caution, especially toward Germany and 
France. 

For aman who has written so voluminously on inter 
national relations and the politics of force, Haushofer 
has made remarkably few errors of judgment. But few 
as they are, his mistakes merit even more thorough con- 
sideration than his successes. The Nazi leadership does 
not, of course, merely copy unthinkingly from the 
Munich soldier-geographer, nevertheless many of his 
mistakes have also been its mistakes. They provide a 
clue both to the limitations of geopolitics as a tool of 
strategy and to possible future German strategy errors 
trom which we should be able to profit. 

Haushofer’s outstanding miscalculations are his per- 
sistent belief that Britain and America would go to war 
“e th each other before they finally clashed with his 

Fatherland, and that Soviet Russia with its many na- 
tional minorities would shatter into its constituent parts 

the furnace of war. From the day he founded his 
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new science Haushofer has admired our Monroe Dox 
trine as the first example of geopolitical practice by any 
world power. His admiration for it has been his un 
doing. He believed that the logic of the Monroe Dox 
trine and “American geopolicy” would lead the United 
States to forcible seizure of British dominions and pos 
sessions in the western hemisphere, and thus to wat 
between the two English-speaking nations. The Nazis 
made a similar miscalculation, although for a different 
reason. The Nazis, as they have shown in other in 
stances, which need not be detailed here, are strict eco 
nomic determinists; they hold that economic rivalry is 
followed inevitably by a resort to arms. Since the United 
States and Britain have been commercial and financial 
competitors in many parts of the world, it followed in 
the Nazi book that we must also go to war. I don’t 
know whether the High Command made the same 
blunder, but it makes little difference, for the High 
Command has to operate within limits set by the heads 
of the state as a whole. If the political leaders err, the 
military strategists suffer too. 

Haushofer’s attitude toward the U.S.S.R. has been a 
strange blend of shrewd judgment, fanciful wish think 
ing and plain underestimation. He long ago pointed out 
that an invader of Russia, to avoid being caught in the 
trap that snared Napoleon in 1812, would quickly have 
to catch and surround the Russian armies close to the 
frontier. This, of course, is what the Wehrmacht at 
tempted unsuccessfully in their great offensives of last 
summer. 

Whether or not he thought an invasion of Russia 
» at least 
felt that it would be so expensive as not to be worth 


would be successful is not clear. In any case, he 


the cost. In a comment on the last war, which may be 
taken ‘to apply to this, he says: “By fighting each 
other to the death, {Germany and Russia] had 
only pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for their im 
perialist neighbors to the west.” He believed that an al 
liance between Germany and Russia therefore was the 
only practical way for the Reich to win the use of her 
Eurasian heartland stronghold. Haushofer advocated a 
Russo rman alliance for some years before conclusion 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact in 1939, although he main 
tained a discreet silence during the three years follow 
ing signature of the anti-comintern pact in 1936. Once 
the 1939 pact was signed, making it safe to write about 
Russia without incorporating a screaming denunciation 
of Bolschevismus in every paragraph, Haushoter wrot: 
as though he believed the Moscow-Berlin marriage ol 
convenience would endure indefinitely. He also urged 
Japan repeatedly to compose her differences with the 
Soviets and join in erecting a solid bloc of powers 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Now we are about to go through some complicated 
mental gymnastics. The fact that Russia and Germany 
are locked in one of the most unrelenting struggles in 
history is proof that Haushofer’s vision of a Berlin-Mos 
cow- Tokyo league was nothing but an illusion, without 
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any possibility of accomplishment. Big wars are not earth” belt. It was, incidentally, no accident tha: ¢h, 
trivial accidents, but the result of clashing political, Nazis selected the Ukraine for their experi: 

) economic, ideological and other social forces. Hau- acre for acre it is the richest region in Russia. a 
shofer knows this as well as the next man. His hope of A common failing is disce mible in these mistakes of 


a durable Moscow-Berlin partnership must be set down Haushofer’s, a failing which is inherent in geopsitic. 
as the offspring of a fervent wish, and not of a careful _ It is the quite simple fact that geography is not, 4s ¢hy 
appraisal of the facts. new science believes, the primary determinant 

What effect has this misjudgment had on the Ger- tory. Geography is obviously a factor of trem dous 
man war effort? As head of the German Academy, the weight, as Haushofer’s successes show. But the clega- 
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the pressure of attack. Acting on th 
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in the Soviet Ukraine. Hungary, wh 
: thwarted by Berlin of its desire to anne» 
| Ukraine in September, 1938, was allow 
March, 1939. Notwithstanding this ex 
shofer and Hitler apparently continued 
last summer and fall proved them total 
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Accurate Firing 


Our typical successes—Breed’s Hill, Kings Mountain, and 
New Orleans—were the result of accurate firing at an enemy in the 
open by soldiers who were entrenched or were hidden behind trees. 
This was our contribution to the art of war: it was a very genuine 
4 advance. . . .—From The Impact of War by Pendleton Herring. 
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ga- [heréware.two types of jungle trees, vines, and 
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nor rts Tacierine caves and youuw 
flowers with fruit in a pod. An ant—the “fire ant”- 
burrows in its spines and attacks if the plant i is touched. 
hese ants inject a strong acid which is very irritating. 
The black palm is a slender tree growing thirty or 
more feet high. The trunk and leaves are covered with 
long, flat, pointed spines. Its leaves are arched, feather 
like, and spiny. Its fruit is in a large cluster, red, one- 
eeded, and egg-shaped and its flowers are green. If the 
pines are touched they easily penetrate the skin and 
break off, causing irritating wounds that fester. The 
pine must then be removed surgically. 
The beach apple grows along the seacoast. It has 
eaves that resemble those of the pear tree and are 
smooth and green with sawtoothed notches. Its bark 
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is smooth; the flowers are green and in spikes. When 
the fruit is ripe it 
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thery, green, lance-shaped leaves, 
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irty to fifty feet and has a trunk 
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ered with black fibers. Each long 
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consists of clusters of green nuts 
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This fruit causes 
ido not know how to handle 
fruit contains numerous micro 
cs and when handled with the 
when the fruit is decaying, the 
f the skin. 

[he dumayaka palm looks somewhat like the kaong, 
but is smaller, seldom growing higher than twelve to 
fourteen feet. Small, needle-like hairs on the fruit cause 
a skin irritation. The dumayaka is found in southern and 
southeastern Luzon, in Mindoro, in Davao, Mindanao 
and in thickets and secondary forests at low altitudes and 
is common along the seashore. 

The fishtail palm is a large palm reaching a 
of fifty feet or more. It can be easily recognized by 
the tip of the small leaves, which look like fisht: iils. The 
fruit is covered with needle-like hairs or crystals similar 
to those of the kaong, and is dull vellow when ripe 

The lipang kalabao plant is a stocky tree \ sometimes 
a coarse shrub) which commonly reaches a 


height 


height of 


fifteen to twenty five feet. It has aw hitish trunk, sle nder 
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any possibility of accomplishment. Big wars are not 
trivial accidents, but the result of clashing political, 
economic, ideological and other social forces. Hau 
shofer knows this as well as the next man. His hope of 
a durable Moscow-Berlin partnership must be set down 
as the offspring of a fervent wish, and not of a careful 
appraisal of the facts. 

What effect has this misjudgment had on the Ger 
man war effort? As head of the German Academy, the 
top German scientific body, Haushofer enjoys an in 
fluence in the Reich comparable to the influence of the 
research director of one of our industrial corporations on 
his company. At the same time that he was painting an 
alluring picture of a Nazi-Soviet alliance, the soldier 
geographer was repeatedly identifying Great Britain 
as the Reich’s most dangerous foe. Hitler himself has 
said that the Reich’s leaders “made a mistake” and 
underestimated the Russians. By pointing in the wrong 
direction Haushofer may have contributed to the mis 
calculation, although the topmost Nazis and Army 
leaders were never under any illusions about the “al 
liance” with Russia. 

Haushofer was directly responsible for one of the 
German errors on Russia. He has argued for years that 
the Soviet Union's many different peoples (the Great 
Russians are not even a bare majority of Stalin's 180, 
000,000) cannot constitute a cohesive state and that 
they would break up into their separate nations under 
the pressure of attack. Acting on this analysis, the 
Nazis as early as 1936 or 1937 launched a campaign 
to stir up national animosities in the U.S.S.R. Their 
particular pets were the Ukrainians, to attract whom 
they set up an “independent” Carpatho-Ukraine in 
1938 carved out of Czechoslovakia. Stalin’s OGPU, 
however, caught up with the Gestapo agents working 
in the Soviet Ukraine. Hungary, which had been 
thwarted by Berlin of its desire to annex the C arpatho- 
Ukraine in September, 1938, was allowed to take it in 
March, 1939. Notwithstanding this experience, Hau- 
shofer and Hitler apparently continued to hope, until 
last summer and fall proved them totally wrong, that 
the geopolitician’s original expectation would prove 
true. They based their renewed hope, it would seem, on 
the belief that Stalin’s purge of Ukrainian nationalists, 
which wrecked the Nazi fifth column, had also left a 
residue of anti-Moscow bitterness in the Soviet “black 
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earth” belt. It was, incidentally, no accident t the 
Nazis selected the Ukraine for their exper 
acre for acre it is the richest region in Russia 
A common failing is discernible in these mi: 
Haushofer’s, a failing which is inherent in ge 
It is the quite simple fact that geography is Not. as the 
new science believes, the Pegs determinant of hjs 
tory. Geography is obv iously a factor of tren 


weight, as Haushofer’s successes show. But thx 


\dous 
lega 
tion of men to second place is the very reverse of thy 
truth. Men operate on geography tod: vy to a 
extent than geography operates on men. His er 
belief in the inevitability of a war between Britai: 
the United States stems from his exaggeration of th, 
role of land and sea. Seizure of British western hems 
phere possessions by the United States looks log ical or 
the map; therefore, it will take place and war wil] x 
sult. He neglects to observe the more weighty economi: 
political, traditional and other factors serving to prevent 
such a course of events. Similarly, the Russo-Germar 
territories appear so much more impressive wher 
painted the same color on the map; a firm alliance bx 
tween the two powers hence is not only desirable bu: 
possible. Haushofer casually ignores all those factors 
which have driven Teuton and Slav to mutual combat 
on countless occasions in history, and Communist t 
fight Fascist to the death, not only in Russia tod: iV, but 
in the trenches of Spain, on the far- flung border of 
Siberia and in the streets of a hundred cities. Violent 
nationalism has been a favored weapon for the destruc 
tion of the Reich’s enemies, many of whose territories 
contained substantial minorities with substantial grie\ 
ances. Haushofer and the others who early appreciate 
the possibilities of nationalism as an instrument of ck 
struction failed, however, to note that it could be deal 
with and was dealt with by the Muscovite foe. Th 
realists in the Kremlin, anticipating what their enemies 
might attempt, have for twenty years pursued the 
double policy of removing minority grievances and 
ruthlessly suppressing nationalist spokesmen. 

And it is possible that Haushofer and his Nazi col 
leagues are likely to continue to forget that the national 
ism they have used so well is a weapon that cuts both 
ways, that their foes are learning that internationa 
amity is the road to national freedom for those nationali 


ties which have suffered from the Nazi tide. 


Our typical successes—Breed’s Hill, Kings Mountain, and 
New Orleans—were the result of accurate firing at an enemy in the 
open by soldiers who were entrenched or were hidden behind trees. 
This was our contribution to the art of war: it was a very genuine 


advance. 


.—From The Impact of War by Pendleton Herring. 
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PART TWO (Condensed from Field Manual 31-20) 


Poisonous JUNGLE PLANTs AND | REES 

[here are two types of jungle trees, vines, and 
shrubs which may irritate your skin. First are those 
which have thorns, spines, or hairs that scratch and 
even penetrate the skin if you come against them or 
handle them. Second are those which secrete an irri 

g sap, gum, or tar that irritates and blisters the skin. 
[here are many poisonous jungle plants and trees in 
the Western Hemisphere, the more common of which 

those described just below. 

lhe Spanish nettle is a small shrub classed as a 
mechanical irritant.” The edges of its leaves are scal 
loped and its stalk is soft and unarmed. The stems sup 
porting the leaves, as well as its clusters of white flowers, 
are covered with stinging hairs which readily penetrate 
clothing. The pain is intense—stinging and burning 
last for days. The Spanish nettle grows in savannas in 
bright sunshine. 

The cow itch is a long luxuriant, climbing vine with 
leaves, flowers, and seeds that resemble the garden 
bean. The mature seed pod is covered with hairs the 
color of dark brown velvet. Cow itch grows in savannas 
and open areas in jungles among the stalks of guinea 
ind other grasses. If you brush against the hairs from 
the bean pod when they are dry, they will penetrate 
the skin and itch severely. 

The Panama is a very large tree with buttressed roots 
and a smooth trunk with an enormous crown, growing 
forty to fifty feet in height. Its leaves are a foot broad 
and shaped like a hand with outspread fingers. The 
pink flowers are borne in clusters. The fruit holds seeds 
that resemble chestnuts and are covered with hairs that 
penetrate the skin causing severe pain. 

The acacia is a shrub which grows in swamps with 
a height of from five to ten feet. The bark is dark 
brown; its thorns grow in pairs and look like the horns 
of an ox. The acacia has featherlike leaves and yellow 
flowers with fruit in a pod. An ant—the “fire ant”- 
burrows in its spines and attacks if the plant is touched. 
l'hese ants inject a strong acid which is very irritating. 

The black palm is a slender tree growing thirty or 
more feet high. The trunk and leaves are covered with 
long, flat, pointed spines. Its leaves are arched, feather 
like, and spiny. Its fruit is in a large cluster, red, one- 
seeded, and egg-shaped and its flowers are green. If the 
pines are touched they easily penetrate the skin and 
break off, causing irritating wounds that fester. The 
‘pine must then be removed surgically. 

The beach apple grows along the seacoast. It has 
‘eaves that resemble those of the pear tree and are 
smooth and green with sawtoothed notches. Its bark 





is smooth; the flowers are green and in spikes When 
the fruit is ripe it looks like a cr ib : ap ple. The sap or 
juice of this tree will blister your skin and the sores 
heal with diffic ulty. Salt water is a specific treatment 
immediate 
immersion in sea water will counteract the effects of 
the sap. Death may result if the fruit is eaten. 

The mango has leathery, green, lance shaped leaves, 
a rough, gray-brown bark and a large trunk. The 
spread of its branches is often over one hundred feet 
The flowers are pinkish white and grow in clusters 
The fruit is heart shaped and pink and yellow in color, 
and is widely eaten. The sap of the tree and the juice 
of the fruit are irritating to skin of some people. Those 
who are allergic to the mango develop a rash merely by 
W alking or re sting under the tree. 

In the Philippines are found a number of shrubs and 
trees which fall i 
tants.” 


and since this tree grows near the se ashore, 


in the category of “mechanical irri 
Here are some of them. 

The kaong is a palm commonly found in forests and 
open regions and along valleys and creeks, up to alti 
tudes of 1,500 to 2,000 feet above sea level. The plant 
reaches a height of thirty to fifty feet and has a trunk 
diameter of ten to fifteen inches. It has long feather 
like leaves, each fifteen to twenty-five feet long, and the 
base of each leaf is covered with black fibers. Each long 
leaf is made up of ninety to one hundred pairs of linear 
leaves, three to five feet long. These smaller leaves are 
lobed at the tip and notched or ear shaped at the base 
lhe fruit of the kaong consists of clusters of green nuts 
which turn yellow when they mature. This fruit causes 
irritation to those w ho do not know how to handle i 
The covering ot the fruit contains numerous micro 
scopic needle-like hairs and when handled with the 
bare hands, especially when the fruit is decaying, the 
hairs cause irritation of the skin. 

The dumayaka palm looks somewhat like the kaong, 
but is smaller, seldom growing higher than twelve to 
fourteen feet. Small, needle-like hairs on the fruit cause 
a skin irritation. The dumayaka is found in southern and 
southeastern Luzon, in Mindoro, in Davao, Mindanao 
and in thickets and secondary forests at low altitudes and 
is common along the se ashore. 

The fishtail palm is a large palm reaching a height 
of fifty feet or more. 
the tip of the small leaves, which look like fishtails. The 
fruit is covered with needle-like hairs or crystals similar 
to those of the kaong, and is dull yellow when ripe 

The lipang-kalabao plant is a stocky tree (sometimes 
a coarse shrub) which commonly re aches a height of 
fifteen to twenty-five feet. It has a whitish trunk, slender 


It can be easily recognized by 
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branches, and thick leaves which are crowded near the 
ends of the twigs. The leaves are short, pointed at the 
tips, rounded at the base, and darker green above than 
below. Along the edges and surfaces of the leaves and 
on the stems are numerous stinging hairs. If you touch 
the leaves only slightly you will get a skin poison. 

The lipang morado is an erect shrub or small tree 
reaching a height of ten to fifteen feet. Its leaves are 
leather-like and long-stemmed—from a rounded base 
they narrow graduauiy to a sharp point and are scattered 
along the few branches of the tree. The flowers are 
bluish. Numerous stinging hairs are found along the 
leaves and on the stems, and contact with these hairs 
will produce a severe irritation of the skin. 

The lipa tree grows wild and in abundance among 
the heavy undergrowth. It ranges in height from six to 
fifteen feet. It is very similar to the papaya tree in ap 
pearance although the leaves are smaller. Both trunk 
and leaves are covered with fine, white, velvety hairs 
which are extremely irritating to the skin. 

lhe nipai is a twining vine very common in thickets 
and second growth torests and along creek banks at low 
y its trifoliate 
leaves and dark purple flowers. It produces wrinkled, 
hanging pods which 


altitudes. It can be easily identified by 


are covered with sharp-pointed 
bristle-like hairs, some of which have barb-like pro 
tuberances along their sides. Irritation from the nipai is 
due more to the piercing of the skin by the stiff hairs and 
barbs than to the injection of irritant juices. 

The dilamo is a vine which climbs on trees, shrubs, 
or bushes. The leaves grow far apart and are three to 
five inches long, one to two and a half inches wide. 
Both upper and lower surfaces are shiny, and the upper 
is olive green in color, the lower somewhat paler. The 
base of the leaf is rounded and deeply notched where it 
joins the stem. The tip has a rather broad point, but is 
sometimes rounded, with sharp point protruding. 
The stinging hairs on the leaves and tender stems cause 
skin irritation on contact. 

Then there are trees and shrubs in the Philippines 
that secrete an irritating or blistering sap, oil, or gum. 
Here are some of them. 

The pungapung plant, which grows to a height of 
about five feet, is easily recognized by its wrinkled, 
greenish, rounded stalk. The pungapung is a perennial 
herb which grows from a bulb. During November and 
December the leaves turn yellow and during the fol- 
lowing dry season the stalk dies. In April or May the 
plant is in bloom with large purple flowers which give 
off a very offensive odor that resembles rotting meat. 
Its juice causes instant skin irritation. . 

The ligas is a shrub or small tree which grows to a 
height of fifteen to twenty-five feet. It is easily identified 
by the dry, black sap along the trunk. The leaves— 
about one to three inches long and whitish on the under 
side—are somewhat crowded at the ends of the twigs. 
It has a small (about one-half inch long) fleshy, pear- 
shaped, purplish fruit which is edible. The sap of the 
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tree is a violent contact poison to many pers 


may have no effect on others. On contact with 
it causes painful swellings and minute ulcers ; 
ing the effect of poison ivy. I he plant is commor 
Philippines, being found in semi open places 
The buta-buta is a shrub or tree which may 
high as twenty-five feet. The leaves are oval 
and one-half to five inches long. The bark p 
latex, a milky, white fluid which is a skin irrit 
causes severe os if it gets into your eyes—it cai 
is swallowed. the latex ma\ 
vomiting. If the ets | retains it, this may cau 
flammation of the intestines, followed by blood diar 
rhea. Approximately one tablespoonful swallowed. . 


on blindness. If i 


In 


one-fourth cc injected in the vein's will ordinarily p; 
fatal to a person weighing 100 to 110 pounds 
skin the fresh juice will usually produce blisters 

In Panay, the kamanday tree is known as hilegoyno 
and it is common along the Panay and Tolur rivers ind 
in the mountains. The sap of this tree is so poisonous 
that its entry into the body of man or animal is fatal 

[he dalit is a medium-sized tree which reaches 
height of about fifty feet. Its leaves, six to eight inches 
long and two to three inches wide, are pointed at th 
tip and obliquely notched at the base; the lobes are of 
unequal size and shape, and shiny on the upper surfacx 

This tree is generally found in isolated areas in north 
ern Luzon and in the provinces of Cagayan an 
\payao. It is also found on the islands of Mindoro and 
Guimaras. The sap is a virulent poison. 

Che abuab is a fairly large tree which reaches a height 
of sixty feet or more, wish a cylindrical trunk, slight! l\ 
buttressed at the base. The bark is either whit 
brown and rough with short vertical cracks. The crown 
is widespreading with horizontal branches, with leaves 
that are smooth, pale underneath, and about eight 
The flowers 
The fruit is leathery, thick, three 
winged, and approximately five inches long by one 


inches long by about three inches wide. 
are greenish white. 


inch wide. The fruit, which is borne at inter ak of tw 
to three years, matures during July and August. Th 
bark of this tree yields the poison known as saponir 

poisonous even in ‘small quantities. 


Potsonous JUNGLE Foops 


[he castor bean is a shrub which in rich soil may 
grow to a height of ten to twenty feet. The leaves 
are smooth and resemble a hand with fingers out 
stretched. The flowers are in tufts and are covered with 
brown spines. The fruit is the castor bean which may 
cause diarrhea when eaten. Though treatment is rarely 
necessary, it is that usually given for diarrhea. 

The sandbox has a trunk with spines resembling 
those of a grater. Its leaves are heart-shaped and hang 
on a long leaf stalk. The fruit is shaped like a small 
muskmelon and contains in its cells a dozen or mor 
seeds which explode when the fruit is ripe. The juice 
and seeds are violent purgatives. 
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beach apple described before has a fruit that, 
ripe, is red and looks like a crab apple. When 
the beach apple causes swelling of mouth, throat, 
irynx—it may cause death. In treating wash the 
| with salt water (a tablespoon of salt to a pint of 
Wash out the stomach with salt water. A 
cal opening of the windpipe may be required if 

velling of the larynx is marked. 
1e mango brings on swelling of mouth and face to 
discs sensitive to juice of this fruit. Treat by 
taneous injection of adrenalin 1-1000. Epine 

1e may be given by mouth. 

he cashe Ww grows along roads and i dry bare 
Its leaves are green, egg-shaped, and wis inches 

» by four inches wide; bark is grayish brow: n; flowers 

in groups and are purple; fruit is bright red when 

pe. Suspended below the fruit is a kidney-shaped nut 
ch is edible when roasted. As this nut contains an 
irritating oil which will blister skin, care must be taken 
roasting not to permit the hot gases to come in con 
tact with the skin. If blistered, treat with a hot solution 
of magnesium sulphate or calamine lotion. 

(he akee is a tree with smooth, oblong leaves six 
inches long arranged on each side by stems. The blos- 
soms are greenish white and in cluster; the bark is 
mooth and greenish brown. The pale red fruit cracks 
open when ripe, revealing black seeds. The fruit is 
poisonous if eaten raw, causing abdominal cramps and 
\omiting. It may be eaten if prepared by an experienced 
ook. Leave unopened fruit alone. In treating a person 
who has been poisoned by the raw fruit, give him some 
thing to make him vomit and wash out his stomach 
with alcohol-and-water, or whiskey-and-water. Give 
him alcohol or whiskey as soon as you are sure he has 
eaten green or unopened akee fruit. 

lhe huevo de tigre is a small shrub with smooth 
bark and a trunk about five or six feet tall. Its leaves are 
glossy green and the flowers are yellow. The fruit is 
blood red and about the size of a cherry. The fruit is 
poisonous, containing thevetine, which is a narcotic and 
heart depressant. When taken internally the seeds 
cause violent vomiting, shortening of the breath, and 
may cause heart failure. The Indians use the juice of 
the fruit to relieve toothache. Give the patient castor 
oil to eliminate seeds from his seek aeiitae’ tract. 
Use artificial respiration if breathing is difficult. Heart 
stimulants should be given if there are symptoms of 
cardiac failure. 

he strychnine cajura is a vine resembling the sweet- 
potato vine with smooth leaves that are egg-shaped and 
lance-shaped. The flowers are white. The fruit is like a 
berry with a smooth skin. The strychnine is found at 
root. Give the patient large doses of sodium amytal. 

| he curare is a vine similar to strychnine cajura but 
is covered with short hairs. The poisonous element is 

tained in the bark. 

is: bitter cassava is a semi-shrubby perennial with 

, fleshy, cylindrical, tapering roots as much as 
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three feet long and six to twelve inches in diameter 

The plant grows five to ten feet high with long-stalked 
le aves with the bl: ide divided ne arly to the base into 
from three to seven long, narrow segments. The sap of 
the root contains hydrocyanic acid and is highly poi 
sonous until the root is cleaned, dried, and shredded. If 
the patient Stops breathing, or breathing becomes shal 
low, start artificial respiration. Administer caffeine and 
heart stimulants. The patient should be kept quiet 


Poisonous Weapons Usep IN Juncut 


Natives in many parts of the world apply poison to 
the barbs of arrows and spears. And you can depend 
on our Axis enemies to encourage those natives they 
have hired to fight for them to use poisoned arrows and 
spears if they cannot for the time furnish them with 
modern weapons. The poisons they use vary, but fall 
into three general groups 

|) Plant poisons. 

2) Snake venom and poisons from various insects 
especis ally beetles. 

3) Bacteria such as tetanus bacilli and the bacilli of 
gas gangrene. 

South poisons all come from 
strychnos, the active principle of which is curare 


American arrow 


The African aborigines use poisons whose Latin 


names are acocanthera (ovabaio), strophanthus, and 
The active principle of acocanthera is the 
glucoside, ovabain; that of strophanthus is strophanthi 
din and ovabain. All of these are powerful heart depres 
sants and can cause death within a few moments. 

In Malaya, Sumatra, and Borneo the sap of the upas 


tree—antiaris toxicaria—is used. 


adenium. 


The active principle, 
antiarin, is a heart depressant. Aconitum and strychnos 
are also used: these drugs are both heart and lung ck 
pressants. 

The venom ol poisonous snakes and insects 1S either 
used separately or added to poisonous plant poisons. 

The bacterias used as arrow poisons are obtained by 
dipping the arrows into decaying organic matter 

Poison arrow wounds should be treated in the same 
fashion as snake bites. A tourniquet should be applied 
immediately; the arrow head withdrawn, or an incision 
made so as to extract it. The wound should be thor 
oughly flushed with hypertonic salt solution and washed 
out with an oxidizing solution. Since the type of poison 
used is not always known, the treatment will de pend on 
the Sy mptoms. Antite ‘tanic serum and antig: is gangren¢ 
serum should be given in prophylactic doses as a pre 
cautionary measure. Don’t give liquor. 


Porsonous JUNGLE SNAKES 


Snake poisoning is the sequence of symptoms noted 
after the venom of certain species of snakes is injected 
into the body. The symptoms vary from trivic il effects to 
death, and can be classified into two main groups 

Colubride snakes. Death comes as a result of the poi 
son affecting the nervous system and the center which 
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controls breathing. This poison kills by paralyzing these 
two vital systems. The heart itself is ‘stimulated and is 
not directly affected until the end, when the breathing 
becomes too inadequate to sustain life. 

Viperine snakes. Local symptoms are marked at the 
site of the bite—pain, oozing of blood and serum, and 
thrombosis (clotting of blood in veins), followed by 
gangrene. Death comes in one of the following ways: 

(1) Immediately, from thrombosis if the poison is in 
jected into a vein or a large dose is received. 

(2) In a few hours, owing to heart failure from pa 
ralysis of the brain centers. 

(3) Ina few days, from secondary bleeding due to 
the action of the poison in preventing blood clotting. 

(4) From the secondary infection of the g 
area at the site of the bite. 

Che colubride group includes snakes found both in 
the Old and the New World. Each species is described 
below and also where it will most likely be found in the 
Western Hemisphere and the Philippines. 

The king cobra is the largest poisonous snake in the 
world, ten to eighteen feet long, but rather slender, 
with the typical expanding neck of the group. Its color 
is olive or yellowish-brown with ring-like cross bands of 
black. The king cobra is common on Lubang Island and 
probably is found in other Philippine islands. 

lhe Indian cobra varies greatly in length, thickness 
and color but is usually colored ‘dark brown or black 
with no hood markings. This is the commonest poison 
ous snake in the Philippines. 

The coral snakes are dangerous tropical varieties. 
They are usually brightly banded in red, yellow, and 
black. Some reach a length of four feet (but usually 
are not over three feet) and while they rarely strike, 
they bite when stepped on. The coral snake's fangs are 
short, and unless the hold is firm the poison injected 
may not be fatal except in the larger species. At least 
eight species are found in Mexico and Central America, 
and a few more in Brazil and northern Argentina. 
There is so much variation in the color, width, and 
placement of the bright bands that no definite rule in 
identifying these snakes can be followed. Although 
there are a number of harmless snakes that look very 
much like coral snakes, one had best be wary of all red, 
yellow, and black snakes. 


gangrenous 


The sea snakes are dangerously poisonous. They are 
found only in water, usually ocean salt water. One 
species lives in fresh-water streams in the Philippines. 
They are usually brightly colored; some are brilliantly 


ringed. The head is smaller than the diameter of the 
body; the tail is fattened to form a paddle which assists 
in swimming. All but one species are found in the 
China Sea, Indian, and Malayan areas. The yellow- 
bellied sea snake (pelamydrus platurus) has an eel-like 
form, is colored brown on top and yellow underneath, 
and is seldom over a yard long. It is often seen in the 
Bay of Panama, off Costa Rica, and at the Pacific end 
of the Panama Canal. 


JOURNAL 


The tropical moccasin resembles the moccas 
United States but is a far more dangerous rep! 
generally smaller than United States specimen 
poison is worse. Its disposition is savage and 
with marked agility. It lives in the area extend 
southern Mexico to British Honduras. 

Ihe viperine family contains most of the p 
snakes of North, South, and Central America. 
be identified by the deep pit between the no: 
the eve on each side of the head. There are 1 
divisions of this group, those with rattles at ¢! 
the tail, and those without rattles. 

The tropical rattlesnake is called cascabel in 
and cascavel in Brazil. It is the 
rattlesnakes and is also the boldest. The venom 
ferent from that of other vipers and has a toxi 
on the 
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nerves. This snake is found from southem 


Mexico to The rattle is not always used jp 


nd strike 
almost at the same time. Snakes of this group are often 
six or seven feet long and have thick, heavy bodies 
[he viperine group without rattles is a large one and 
includes the large number of species in the viper and 
fer-de-lance group and the bushmaster. 
The palm viper is also called the horned-palm iper 


Argentina. 
an attack and some mountain varieties rattle a 


and eyelash viper because of the scales on the head 
which are directed upward to form horns. Palm vipers 
are found in two colors. One is a greenish reptik 
speckled with black and red; the other, equally com 
mon, is vellow dotted with black. The snakes are smal 
but their large heads and long fangs make them danger 
ous. These snakes frequent trees and bushes, crawling 
up to six or seven feet from the ground. They range 
from Guatemala to northern Brazil. 

here are other similar bothrops: the Mexican palm 
viper, the green palm viper, and the yellow-spotted 
palm viper (both in Guatemala), the vellow-lined paln 
viper in Costa Rica, and the black- spotted palm viper 
in Panama and Costa Rica. There is one species limited 
to South America which is found in Brazil, 
and Ecuador. 

The hog-nosed vipers are known locally as _patace 
and lamaga. The characteristic distinguishing feature 
of these snakes is the turned- up, pig-like snout. The 
pataca is found on the Atlantic slopes of Central and 
South America. The head is dark brown, the snout has 
three protuberances. There is a black line running t 
the rear from behind each eye. The general body color 
is brown with small, black, quadrangular markings al 
ternating with black spots. This snake grows to about 
two feet in length. The lamaga is a native of the Pacih« 
slopes of Central and South America and it is common 
in the rain forests and forests of the coasts. The head 
is dark brown in color and lance-shaped; the snout is 
turned up slightly. The general body color is brown 
above, the flanks have black spots or blotches. 

The jumping viper, 
timba, is a short, 


Bolivia 
Peru, 


also called manode pied 


heavy, snake with coloring similar « 
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f the bushmaster to be described later. It is usually 
| in dry, sandy or rocky areas. Its short muscular 
enables the snake to strike hard and apparently 
It grows to a length of three feet. The body is 
reddish-tan or red-brown in color, with black 
s.”" The tail is short and pointed at the end; 

s no horny spine. 
fer-de-lance is one of the thirty-six species of 
head snakes that abound in Central America and 
ern South America. It is known as barba amarilla 
ing yellow-beard, because of its yellowish chin and 
‘hroat. The body is slender, and about three or four feet 
in length, but may grow up to eight feet. Its color varies 
from grey to brown or reddish, with dark, light-edged 
bands or triangles. This is a very poisonous snake. 
Even the young only twelve inches long have enough 

venom to kill a man. 

he bushmaster stands in a class by itself and is the 
vorld’s largest viper. The bushmaster is more nearly 
like the rattlesnakes than the lance-head snakes. In 
Central America it is known as la cascabela muda (the 
mute rattler), in Brazil as surucucu. Nowhere over its 
range is it abundant but it is frequently found’ in 
Costa Rica and Panama. This snake is relatively 
slender, usually about eight or nine feet long, but some 
times grows to a length of twelve feet. The body is pale 
brown, often pinkish, with a series of large and bold 
dark brown or black blotches extending along the body. 
[he bushmaster is a bold and particularly dangerous 
snake and is inclined to attack without much warning. 

[he two green tree vipers are called manda-dalag 
and mudfish and are vipers of the Philippines. The 

green tree viper is a leaf-green snake with pale yellow 
stripes on each side. The tip of the tail is red, and is used 
for holding to tree branches. This species lives strictly 
in trees. The mudfish frequents water courses and lives 
largely on fish. Neither of these is as poisonous as cobras. 

\Ithough the boas are not poisonous snakes they are 
discussed because they occur in tropical areas, and some 
ire vicious and have power to crush their victims. 

I'he term “boa constrictor” is the common name given 
to the constrictor, a docile reptile that may easily be 
tri rained as a pet and is the species used by snake charm 

The largest is the anaconda or water boa which may 
attain a length of twenty-five feet. It is vicious and 
dangerous and will not hesitate to bite if disturbed. 

[here are no dangerous reptiles in Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, or Hawaii. 


Venomous JUNGLE INSECTS 

Spiders, scorpions, and centipedes secrete a venom 
vhich they use to kill insects and other small animal 
life and to defend themselves against their enemies. 
I hey will attack man, but in only a few species is the 

nom poisonous enough to really hurt an adult. 

Certain spiders secrete a poison (toxin) which may 

se severe local and systematic reactions, including 

nolysis of the red blood cells, numbness of the area 


bitten, fever, and a feeling of weakness, together with 
swelling and inflammation 

The black-widow spider lives in tropical and sub 
tropical America. It has a velvety, black body from one 
fourth to three-eighths inch long and a globular abdo 
men with one or more red or orange spots on the up pe 
surface. The female has an hourglass-sshaped red « 
orange mark on the under surface of the abdomen. 

The latrodectus curacaviensis and latrodectus geo 
metricus spiders are found in South America and prob 
ably have short local names. They have dark bodies 
with white, gray, or yellow spots on the upper surface 
of the abdome ‘n. The se spiders are found under stones, 
in loose masonry, about barns, outhouses, and latrines 

The glypocranium gastera is a pale-gray spider which 
lives in vines, has a globular abdomen with two promi 
ment knobs, and is found in Peru. 

The so-called tarantulas are members of the mygal« 
family. They are large, hairy spiders, often having a 
spreé ad of six to eight inches. In spite of their ferocious 
appearance and their bad reputation, they do not secrete 
a potent poison—the bite causes local pain only 

There is no antiserum for spider bites. Treatment 
varies according to the symptoms. 

Scorpions are also common in the tropics, living 
under leaves, logs, and stones, during the dry season, 
but invading human living quarters in the rainy season 
where they are frequently found hiding in clothing, 
boots, shoes, and articles of equipment. The stinging 
apparatus is attached to the tail, and the poison glands 
open at the end of this spine. The sting of the scorpion 
is painful, but only certain species secrete toxin of suf 
ficient strength to produce general symptoms. The 
sting of the Mexican species, locally called “durango,” 
has been reported to have been fatal to young children. 
Vomiting, convulsions, fever, profuse sweating, and 
muscular cramps may be produced in adults. 

[he venom of the scorpion may be neutralized by 
ammonia. Bathe the bitten part with ammonia water or 
a solution of magnesium sulphate. 

Only one kind of centipede is poisonous, the scol 
opendra. These are the large, dark brown, many-seg 
mented centipedes which may reach six inches in 
length. The poison apparatus is located at the base of 
the first pair of legs. Centipedes live under fallen logs, 
stones, and leaves, but frequently invade quarters or 
tents. The bite of the tropical species, scolopendra 
morsitans, may cause local and general symptoms. The 
hairy milliped ( thousand-legged bug) is nonpoisonous 


For scorpion stings, bathe the affected part in strong 


ammonia water. 


Ants are so well known that a description ot these 


insects is unnecessary. There are a few that bite, a few 
that sting, and a few that both bite and sting. The bit 
ing ants are carniverous (flesh eating), and the larger 
varieties have been known to attack wounded men or 
those weakened by disease. They rapidly overw helm the 


victim by the great numbers which attack simultan 
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cously. The stinging ants inflict painful injuries by the 
injection of formic acid. The sting of some species is so 
painful that natives roll in agony on the ground. 

If you are bitten by ants treat the wound with iodine. 
Vo lessen the pain apply strong ammonia water. 

Ihe chigger inhabits Central America, Northern 
South America, and the West Indies. The males and 
females live in sandy soil and feed on the blood of 
animals and men. The pregnant female usually burrows 
into the skin about the toes but may attack the hands, 
soles of the feet, or other portions of the body. As the 
eggs develop, the body of the insect swells, and a swell- 
ing about the size of a pea develops i in the infested part. 


Intense itching is caused, and scratching may bring in 


Che ulcers heal with difficulty. 
To treat, remove the entire insect by using a sharp 


fection and ulceration. 
needle. Sterilize the cavity by swabbing out with 
phenol. Neutralize the phe nol with alcohol. Do not go 
ibout in bare feet or lie about on sandy soil. 
are found in the jungles of South 
They are about an inch long, have slender 
bodies, and live in rain forests and the rank jungle vege 
They attach themselves readily to the human 
body and can penetrate a single thickness of cotton 
cloth. Their bites are painless but ulceration frequently 
follows. Apply heat to the body of the leech—the end 
of a cigarette, for example—and remove it. Apply iodine 
and a tight bandage to the wound. 

The screw-worm fly is a common fly in the Western 
Hemisphere, ranging from Canada to Patagonia. It is 
most active in the tropics, flying during the heat of the 
day. It frequently lays its eggs in the nose and mouth of 
those sleeping i in the open air, especially those who have 
offensive nose or —a discharges, or ulcerations about 
the nose and mouth. It will also lay its eggs in open 
wounds. The eggs hatch in the,tissues of the host. The 
larvae, known as screwworms, burrow into and eat the 
tissues. They eat muscle, cartilage, and even bone. 

To treat, remove the screwworms by washing out 
the nose, mouth, or wounds with antiseptic solution 
containing one per cent procain or novocain, which par 
alyzes the worms and usually permits removal. Surgical 
measures may be required for removal. Don’t sleep in 
the open. Use a mosquito net or bar. 

Warble worms are natives of Central and South 
America. The larvae infest the tissues of man. The 
adult fly catches a female mosquito or a biting fly and 
attaches its eggs in the stomach of the captive. The in- 
cubation period of the eggs is three to five days. If, after 
this period, the mosquito or biting fly bites an animal or 
man, the heat of the body .stimulates the darvae and 
they emerge from the eggs and enter the bite wound. 
They burrow into the tissues just beneath the skin and 
cause great pain by their movements. 

To treat, widen the opening through which the larvae 
gained entrance to tissues, and squeeze them out. Fly 
and mosquito repellent salves or lotions will reduce the 
chances of infection. 


Land leeches 
America. 


tation. 
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Infestation of the gastro-intestinal tract with 
common in the tropics. The eggs of various sp 
flies are eaten with food upon which they hay 
deposited. The larvae hatch out in the intestin. 
may cause diarrhea and may frighten you w! 
see them in the stools. But a dose of castor oil \ 
in the expulsion of the fly larvae from the intes 
Avoid contamination of food by screening fr 
Creeping eruption of the skin is caused by th 
tive stage of the larvae of the dog and cat hooky 
anoylostoma braziliense. This worm infests \ 
domesticated members of the cat and dog fami 
passes the larval stage in loam or sand. The | 
vade the human skin and move about just beneath th, 
surface, causing severe irritation. 
Apply ethylchloride to skin, lightly freezing 
[his kills the larvae. Don’t walk about barefoot 


Surtace 


Witp Juncie ANIMALS 


The danger of attack by carnivorous mammals in 
tropical America is limited. There are no dangerous 
members of the dog family. Wild hogs, 
caimans, and boa constrictors may attack man, 
cause severe injury or even death. 

Wild hogs are fearless and in droves do not hesitate 
to attack a man. The boars have needle-sharp teeth 
which can inflict dangerous wounds. If man 
knocked down by the rush of these animals, he may kx 
gored or trampled to death. If unarmed men are at 
tacked by wild hogs, they had better take to the trees 

The crocodile is abundant along the coastal regions 
of Mexico, Central America, Colombia. Ecuador, and 
Venezuela. It may grow as long as twelve to fourtee: 
feet and can deliver a powerful blow with its tail, ; 
well as tear the flesh with its powerful tooth-stud led 
jaws. It will usually avoid man, but when aroused is 
active, vicious, and dangerous. 

Caimans are native to Central America and tropica 
South America. The spectacled caiman, the common 
“alligator” of Central and South America, 
eight feet and is active and vicious, although it will 
avoid man unless attacked. The black caiman is most 
common along the upper Amazon where specimans 
twenty feet long have been reported. This kind is vici 
ous and will attack man. 

Crocodiles and caimans can easily be avoided and 
will usually enter or drop beneath the water at the ap 
proach of man. They should be left alone and never 
fooled with. They move fast and do great injury. 

The monkeys in tropical America are tree- -dwelling 
and aside from stealing growing crops and sometimes 
food, or bright colorful articles in a camp or bivouac. 
are harmless. Simple traps such as a green coconut \\ ith 
a small hole large enough for a monkey to squeeze its 
hand and arm in, but too small to permit withdrawal o! 
the closed fist, will enable one to catch a culprit ; 
scare away others. Even small monkeys have sharp teeth 
and do not hesitate to bite. 


crocodiles 


and ma\ 
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(To be concluded) 
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in anything be done to relieve company command 
the plague of excessive paperwork? That question 
old as the Army and here is another attempt to 
er it. 
| he real solution to the company commander's prob 
lem rests with the regimental, separate battalion, di 
vision, or other comparable commander. Proper admin 
stration higher up will leave the company commander 
ith a minimum of paperwork to do. So the problem 
really resolves itself into a regimental, separate battal 
on, divisional, or post headquarters problem. To see¢ 
why this is sO we musli look at the whole problem ob- 
iectively and then examine the component parts in some 
detail 
It's worth noting first-off that administration and 
pape rwork are not synonymous. Administration is the 
direction; management conduct of office or em 
plavment [by] the persons collectively entrusted with 
executive powers.” Administration is an operating func- 
tion, falling into three phases: the determination of 
objectives and policies, or more briefly, the executive 
decision; the action based upon that decision; and the 
recording and reporting of the decision and action. 
These three functions apply to the Army as a whole and 
to every operating unit from the War Department right 
down to the company, battery, troop, or detachment. 
Executive decision is a command function, but then 
every commander should also be an administrator. 
Within the framework of policies established by his 
executive decision, staff and subordinate commanders 
take action and that action is recorded for historical and 
statistical purposes and as a basis upon which future 
executive decision may be predicated. 
lhe recording and reporting phase which we have 
for so long lumped under the term “paperwork” may 
therefore be considered a by-product of administration 
and not, as is too often assumed, administration itself. 
If you agree so far, administration of a company 
means the management of the affairs of the company 
and of its personnel—and recording and reporting the 
results. The company commander cannot, and would 
not if he could, escape the labor and responsibility 
which are in the exercise of those executive functions. 
But the tail should not wag the dog: paperwork must 
not be allowed to become so voluminous or intricate as 


’ 


to consume a disproportionate amount of time and 
effort. 


Let us admit frankly that at the present time—March, 
] 


commanders are in need of relief. The company com- 





PAP-ERW-O-RK 


By Major L. P. D. Warren 


‘942—paperwork is a heavy burden and most company 


mander can he lp himself to some extent—this will pres 
ently be discussed. But the real relief must come trom 
higher up—trom the division and regimental com 
manders and higher. 

Army Regulations 345-5, issued last August titled 
“Army Personnel System,” with a subtitle of “Person 
nel Management—Personnel Records” rightly assumes 
that personnel management is a majo! function of ad 
ministration as a whole. The present system of person 
nel-record keeping and accounting is operated under 
this regulation which established the unit personnel 
section the purpose of which it says is “ to relieve 
the company commander of the burden of administra 
tive details and to provide uniformity of personnel ad 
ministration and accounting, and thus to permit such 
commanders to devote their full time to training, sup 
ply, and discipline.” The regulation goes on to say 
“The unit personnel officer is the custodian of all com 
pany records, including the Soldier's Qualification Card 
(WD, AGO Form No. 
which will be retained by 
basic records. 


20), except the following 
y the company commander as 
Of the records then listed for 
retention in the company, four have since been discon 
tinued during the war, leaving the company commander 
responsible for thirteen classes or types of documents. 
These are the morning report, the sick report, the duty 
roster, the individual clothing and equipment record, 
memorandum receipts, copies of requisitions, copies 
of statements of charges, the collection sheet, the coun 
cil book, the file of company orders, and the physical 
record. A later War Department directive requires the 
company commander to prepare and submit a “Daily 
Ration Strength Return” and a monthly consolidation 
of that return. Note that all the records on the in 
dividual soldier, except the physical record, are kept in 
the unit personnel section by the unit personnel officer, 
and not in the company. 

This same regulation goes even further and provides 
“All payrolls for the components of the unit [this means 
the companies] will be prepared in the unit personne] 
section and authenticated by the unit personnel officer 
Correspondence relating to the companies or compon 
ents thereof will be prepared and authenticated by the 
unit personnel officer except as may be required of com 
pany commanders under special circumstances 
Every effort will be made to reduce administrative labor, 
particularly through the elimination of formal indorse 
ments. When additional data from the component or 
company are necessary to accomplish this objective, the 
data will be obtained informally by telephone, personal 
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contact, or informal reference slip. Whenever a record 
is required, the informal reference slip will be filed with 
the retained copies of the corresponde nce.’ 

To accomplish these objectives thus clearly stated, 
the regulation and subsequent changes in tables of or 
ganization authorize the detail of an officer as unit per- 
sonnel officer (an assistant adjutant), and the detail of 
any or all of the company clerks in the regiment to 
full- r part-time duty in the unit personnel section. 
This ¢ gives the regimental adjutant one officer (in ad 
dition to himself) and thirty-four enlisted men with 
which to do the paperwork of the regiment. 

Why, then, is the company commander still bur 
dened with mountains of paperwork? What recording 
and reporting functions is the company commander 
actually supposed to do? 

First he has to keep the morning report, the sick re 
port, the duty roster, the file of company orders, the 
individual clothing and equipment record, the memo- 
randum receipts for property issued on memorandum 
receipt, copies of the memorandum receipts he signs for 
company property, the company council book and allied 
papers, the daily ration-strength return, the monthly 
ration-strength return, and the physical record of each 

man. Also he must make out and keep file copies of 
requisitions for supplies and equipment. He must also 
make the collection sheet, and prepare statements of 
charges and reports of survey and I&I reports when 
required. To help him do these things he has five off 
cers and three sergeants; also he may have the part-time 
services of the company clerk. 

Obviously one captain, five lieutenants, and three 
sergeants with an occasional hand from a corporal ought 
to be able to accomplish these reports and keep these 
records, and still have adequate time—the greater part 
of their time—for their training duties. Surely these 
routine jobs do not constitute an “excessive burden 

No, it isn’t these routine jobs that harass the com- 
pany commander. It is the “special reports,” the 
“extras” that are the burden. The chaplain wants cer 
tain information; the athletic officer wants to know 
something; the morale officer needs certain lists; divi 
sion wants to know this, or corps wants that; the public 
relations officer wants a list of all the Smiths or the 
Browns or the Joneses. And down comes a directive 
which says: “ submit not later than 9:00 a.m. 
tomorrow the name, serial number, grade, place of resi 
dence, age, color of eyes, height, weight, religious afhilia 
tions, and so on and so forth of all the Smiths, or 
Browns, or Joneses. And the company com 
mander, his lieutenants and sergeants, work far into the 
night getting the information, making charts and tabu- 
lations, checking, correcting and copying. And they 
have to neglect training in the bargain to get the job 
done in time. Any company commander can doubtless 
recall off hand many instances of such reports and lists 
which have been called for PDQ! 


Most of these extra and special reports are not actu 
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ally necessary in the first place. And in th 
place, in most instances the information calle. 
be found in records of the unit personnel office; 

You don’t have to search far to find the remeod I 
lies right in the regimental, division, and higher head 
quarters. But the company commander, of course, mys 
look first to his regimental headquarters for relic. Th, 
regimental commander, adjutant, personnel offices 
every member of the staff, must be on the alert to cate] 
and stop any call on company commanders fo eports 
rosters, lists, and other information not absolute! 
sary or which can be obtained from some other sour 

Does the chaplain want a list of all the Baptists o 
Methodists? Is such information necessary to the w: 
fare of the command and to the accomplishment of its 
training or combat mission? If so, can’t the informatio: 
be obtained from some other source? And must th: 
public relations officer have a list of all the Smiths o, 
Browns? 

If the regimental commander decides that such infor 
mation is important and must be had, it can be gotter 
from the service records on file in the unit personnel 
section or from retained copies of payrolls or fron 
locator card files. But don’t make the company con 
manders furnish rosters! 

Does the QM have to know how many pairs of shoes 
have been issued since last Michaelmas? He can or 
should be able to get that information from his owr 
records. And if he asks the company commanders « 
furnish it for him, it is usually because he or somebod\ 
in his own office is too lazy to dig the data out from the 
nearest row of filing cabinets. 

Or maybe the personnel sergeant-major has acquire: 
the pass-the buck habit and finds it easier to indors 
letters from pare nts, creditors, or anyone else who writes 
about some individual soldier, down to the compan\ 
commander for “appropriate action and reply direct 
writer,” than to follow the matter through and get the 
desired information informally by telephone or informa 
reference slip, and write the reply for the personne 
officer's signature. Even now, after AR 345-5 has beer 
in effect these many months, there are entirely to 
many “for appropriate action and direct reply’ an 
“for investigation and report” indorsements going ' 
company commanders. 

Granted that these evils are more or less prevalent 
what can be done about them and who can stop or a! 
least alleviate them? Well, remedial measures mus' 
start at both the top and the bottom of the chain of 
command. The company commander should, if he feel 
that he is being called upon for an excessive aie 
of extra and special reports or that he is getting too man\ 
indorsements requiring reply, investigation, and repor 
go to the regimental adjutant and discuss the matte: 
fully and frankly. This may take some intestinal forti 
tude, perhaps, but it should be done. Maybe the ac 
jutant does not realize just how many special and extra 
reports have been called for. Maybe he doesn’t realize 
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PAPERWORK <7 


wv many communications are being sent down by 

indorsement to the companies. If he is a good adjutant 
he will want to relieve the company commander of all 
the 1 sperwork he can. 

Perhaps the regiment itself is being called upon by 
hicher headquarters for too many special and extra 
ceports. Maybe the directives are such that the infor- 
mation called for cannot be obtained from any source 
but the company commanders. Then the regimental 
adjutant should lay the matter before the colonel who 
should make proper representations to the division 
adjutant general or even to the chief of staff or the 
commanding general. 

In any event, before the company commanders are 
called upon to furnish a special report or roster or to 
make an investigation or write a letter or indorsement, 
every effort should be made by regimental headquarters 
to obtain the required information from records already 
in the headquarters, from another staff section, or in 
any way except from the company commander. If the 
unit personnel section of the regiment is properly or- 
ganized and functions efficiently, it should be able to 
furnish almost any kind of statistical or historical infor- 
mation about any component, or any man in the regi- 
ment 

Moreover, the company commander can help to re- 
duce his own administrative burden by departmentaliz- 
ing, so to speak, the operative functions of administra- 
tion. Consider the company as a corporate body, the 
administration of which includes the management of 
affairs and the management of men. Management in- 
cludes all phases of company operation up to the point 
of actual entry into combat and during the progress of 
combat. 

With the assistance of his five lieutenants and his 
key noncoms he can so distribute the duties that he 
himself functions as the directing head of the admin- 
istrative organization. He, of course, retains responsi- 
bility for everything that is or is not done in his 
company. 

The senior lieutenant should be the second-in-com- 
mand, and actually the company administrative execu- 
tive officer, assisting the company commander in super- 
vising the activities of the other officers and of the non- 
commissioned officers. The first sergeant, as the com- 
pany commander's principle administrative assistant, 
should prepare the morning report, the sick ‘report, and 
the duty roster, and perform all other duties customarily 
assigned to the first sergeant. One lieutenant should be 
detailed as mess officer and, with the mess sergeant, 
should operate the mess. Another officer, detailed as 
company supply officer, takes care of all property mat- 
ters including requisitioning and such inventories as 
may be necessary to keep count of all property charged 
to the company. Another lieutenant should be detailed 


- as the fiscal officer. He should be required to handle all 


details of company-fund accounting, act as recorder of 
the company council, handle the collection sheet and the 





laundry lists, issue the post-exchange coupons and the 
ater-ticket books, and prepare the monthly statement of 
the company fund for the company commander's and 
the company council's approval, and the checks for the 
company commander's signature, and handle all other 
financial matters within the company. The last officer 
should be detailed as police officer and charged with 
supervision of the police of the company area including 
the barracks or tents exclusive of the kitchen and mess 
hall which are the responsibility of the mess officer. 

In thus delegating specific duties and responsibilities 
the company commander not only relieves himself of a 
large part of the burden of detailed management, but 
also takes a long step forward in his training mission by 
giving each of his officers an opportunity to handle a 
definite task of administration. The various details may 
be rotated among the officers so that each in time be 
comes thoroughly familiar with all of the administrative 
duties. These duties, of course, are additional duties 
and should be performed with a minimum of inter 
ference with training activities. All too often a casual 
visit to a company area will find the company com 
mander and the first sergeant hard at work on some 
routine administrative task, while two or three lieuten 
ants are standing around waiting for drill call or recall, 
or just waiting to be told to do something. 

The company commander should consider himself 
the executive director. He himself should do a mini 
mum of actual work on papers or in any other admin 
istrative capacity. He should plan, supervise, direct; 
tell the lieutenants what to do, be ready to advise them, 
instruct them, help them in unfamiliar tasks. But he 
should not do the work himself, any of it. If there is a 
report to be prepared and submitted, let the second-in 
command supervise its actual preparation by the first 
sergeant or the company clerk. If the matter concerns 
the mess, or supply, or the fiscal affairs of the company, 
see that the officer in charge of that department actually 
prepares the required document, assisted by his non 
commissioned assistant, if necessary. The company 
commander's task should be confined to signing the 
report after the officer charged with the responsibility 
for its proper preparation has demonstrated that the 
report is correct. 

Only by thus delegating authority and responsibility 
~and holding his officers and noncommissioned officers 
to strict account for the proper performance of their 
duties—can the company commander really free him 
self from the bondage of detail. 

Even under the most ideal conditions there is apt to 
be too much paperwork in the view point of most com 
pany commanders who are eager to put themselves, 
heart and soul, into the job of training for battle and 
who feel that any time and thought taken from that 
main mission is not profitably spent. Yet there will 
always be some special reports, some extra paperwork 
that cannot be avoided, but its volume can be reduced by 
close codperation between the several echelons of com 
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mand. Here both the company commander and the job in proper perspective they will see that Paperwork 
regimental adjutant have a responsibility. Both must is simply a by-product of administration. T) : the 
be constantly on the alert to detect and to eliminate can really plan and organize the paperwork part of th 
the unnecessary reports; to weed out paperwork not job just as they plan and organize the training jo| 








, and 
essential to sound administration or not vital to the the whole business will lose its terror. Many in 
integrity of records. commanders take a defensive attitude towa: paper 

) For records are important. They must be accurate work. They try to rush through it, and when in cop 
and complete to be of maximum value, currently and sequence they submit a paper “that is incorrect and js 
historically. The accurate and full recording of illness returned for correction, they damn all administratio, 
and injury to an individual may be of tremendous im- although the fault is really their own. 
portance to that individual in the years to come. Accu Regimental adjutants and their unit personnel off 


rate and complete property records may save the com cers A eer do their part in relievi ing the company com 
pany commander himself time, money, and much mander of paperwork burdens. One of the best ways to 
Worry. resolve this difficulty is for the adjutants and the com 

If the company commander and his officers and non- pany commanders to get together and work together to 
| commissioned officers will look at the administrative eliminate unnecessary work for both. 
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Our Men Fight 


Offsetting the inevitable disasters which an unpre- 
pared peaceful nation must always face when attacked 
by the international highwaymen of the world, has 

| already come glorious news of the fighting spirit of our 
T men. Our soldiers in the jungles of Bataan, our airmen 
| in the skies over Burma and the East Indies, have 
already written immortal pages in the history of the 
\merican Army. With their spirit inspiring our people, 
we can and will win this war. We have achieved unity 
of command. Our soldiers, airmen, and sailors are 
working and fighting in zealous codperation with their 
gallant allies in the United Nations. If we on the home 
front follow their example, the malignant and skillful 
efforts of our enemies to divide us by spreading false 
suspicions and prejudices among our ranks will i 
evitably fail—The Honorasie Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 
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MAPS FOR COMBAT 


By Major William C. Hall 


I: Goop, Poor anp Lousy 

Maps may be classed as good, poor, and lousy, and 
the age of the map has a direct bearing on the adjective 
used. If you learn how to classify your maps you may 
avoid the false assumptions, general uncertainties, and 
lack of orientation which lead to the map reading blues. 
Once you get ’em it’s easy to classify maps—they’re all 
lousy. But that doesn’t help much. 

Our map reading courses and texts seem to assume 
that we will always be provided with good maps. Maybe 
in the next war, brother, but for this one you'll have to 
get along with some odd samples of the cartographer's 
art. 

For that reason some clues for distinguishing between 
excellent maps, honest but hurried editions, and geo 
graphic fairy tales seem to be in order. A map is a 
poor weapon unless you know its accuracy and inherent 
reliability. 

Some idea of the trustworthiness and usefulness of a 
map may be determined as soon as you get your hands 
on it. First, the experienced map reader will consider 
the scale on these grounds: 

A map at a scale of 1 /500,000 or 1 /250,000 is valu- 
able for general planning or as a road map, but is virtu- 
ally useless for company or even battalion infantry 
tactics. 

\ 1/125,000 sheet is suitable for troop use. Im- 
portant topography will be shown. Minor features such 
as small patches of woods will be missing. Road or 
stream bends may be shown only if they are on the 
order of 800 yards or larger. Groups of buildings will 


be shown, but only the larger individual structures, 


unless they are well separated. A farmhouse symbol 
will cover the area of the out-buildings and the chicken 
yard. 

At a scale of 1 /62,500 smaller features may be shown 
including road changes down to 300-400 yards. In 
cities, streets may be shown, but not individual houses. 
Generally speaking, when features or culture are repre 
sented in widths of less than 200 yards, some generali 
zation Or Omission is necessary. A good 1 /62,500 or 
1 /125,000 sheet appears to be satisfactory for all ordi 
nary small unit operations except map firing and special 
assault missions. 

At 1/25,000 and similar scales, a complete repre 
sentation of the ground is practicable. All large houses 
and other structures may be plotted. Minor stream lines 
will be shown. Details such as fields, fence lines, and 
small access roads are included. Unfortunately, you'll 
seldom have these large scale sheets. 

Having mentally selected an adjective to fit his map, 
your smart map reader will now note the age of the 
sheet. It’s expensive and too bad, but nevertheless a 
map starts on its way to inadequacy even before it’s off 
the press, much less before it reaches the troops. Every 
time a house is built or burns down, a patch of woods 
is cleared. or a road extended, the map becomes less 
and less a true representation of the area it depicts. 
Sometimes considerable changes occur during the 
period of map production. 

Maps dated 1938 and later will generally prove ac 
ceptable, whereas sheets made from 1935 surveys will 
lack some later construction and road changes. In ten 
years the discrepancies are considerable—the highway 
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net has been improved, a number of bridges and power 
lines have been constructed, towns have grown, and 
woodland boundaries have changed. 

A 1920 sheet will have a primitive road net, some 
old place names and some natural changes such as 
stream meandering. A large number of railroad and in 
terurban lines have been removed since 1920, but the 
roadbed is generally clearly in evidence on maps of that 
vintage. Maps of 1910 and earlier vintage will show 
the general configuration of the area, but roads, towns, 
place names, and woodlands may have changed to such 
an extent as to make the map quite misleading. Unless 
the surface is rocky, the terrain will show appreciable 
change in this period of time, too. 

[he dates of the survey and of the aerial photography 
on the legend are important since sometimes old infor- 
mation is used. “Revised” generally means brought up 
to-date. “Reprinted” merely means that the old plates 
were used for another press run. 

Next your map reader examines the control by read 
ing the legend. 

Such statements as “Control by U.S.C. and G.S.” 
(Or Geological Survey, or a Corps of Engineer unit) 
and “Surveyed in 1938” indicate that the ground was 
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well-controlled 1 /125,000 map will answer a! 
infantry requirements. Any old sheet will lack 

formation and any poorly controlled sheet—pa ularh 
if old and at a large scale—is dangerous unk: 


Tm 


ch il 


taker 
with a grain of salt. 

The only way to really check a map is on the vroyn, 
re -membering that the scale dictates a certain amount of 
ge mexalaation to permit drafting. Considering the sca}, 
are all plottable roads, streets, and streams shown? Aj, 


road and stream direction changes indicated? re th, 
contours smooth curves omitting small but 

ridges or ravines? An over-generalized sheet is a 
or careless piece of work. Maps produced fri 


lottabl 
nurned 

devia 
photographs are more apt to be of a consistent characte; 
than those compiled or produced by spel m thod 

Before putting your trust in a map, first go to a con 
venient area and determine whether there are any omis 
sions of minor roads, streams, buildings, or small patches 
of woods where the omission is not required by th 
scale. Enlargements of other sheets, particularly, will 
lack certain features. 

Has the map maker made any errors in inte pretation 
or representation? These mistakes Ss are usually the result 


ae ah to 
einer tees ot 


of hasty mapping from aerial photographs when time 
or personnel was not available for adequate ground 
checking. Mistakes in classifying roads and buildings 







occupied and a strong network of control points built 
up. Plotted control points will be precisely located on 


iy wlll a! 


we 
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the sheet. In general, if the control is good, the map 
distance between well-defined points should be accurate 
up to about a thirtieth or fortieth of an inch. Azimuths 
taken from these sheets will be close enough for all field 
uses. Such a map is “good.” 

Notes such as 


“Reconnaissance Map,” “Compiled 
Sheet,” 


“Compiled from Available Data,” or “Enlarged 
from the Washington Sheet” are warnings of a lower 
order of accuracy. Uncontrolled mosaics also contain 
misinformation in regard to distances and directions. 
This original study has given us an estimate of the 
terrain information which should be available. A well 


controlled 1/25,000 sheet is suitable for almost all 
purposes, including unobserved artillery fire; a new 





are the most COmmon errors. 

If a car cyclometer (Yes, I call it “speedometer,” too 
has been tested, it may give a rough check on the smaller 
scale sheets. Any decently controlled sheet, however 
should be well within the error of the cyclometer. 

These last three steps constitute a continuing proces 
but now you are ready to classify your map. In some 
foreign areas you may have need for some rating wors 
than “lousy,” but, in forewarned is fore 
armed. 


any case, 


Il: Scaces ro Fir THe Jos 
In 1870 when Napoleon III planned to carry the 
war into Germany his army carried plenty of maps of 


the Rhineland but none of their homeland. Driven 
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back on their own soil, the French collapsed all the 
sooner because of this lack of maps. Many another 
army has had similar difficulties for lack of essential 
map information. 

If our Army today is not to encounter similar troubles, 
we must give some serious thought to map supply. 
Obviously as our forces extend their might over six 
continents and the islands of all the oceans, the proble m 
of procuring and distributing adequate maps is going 

be critical. Maps, after all, are weapons. They 
must be designed and specifications for them written, 
and tools procured and men trained before the maps 
can be produced at all. The raw material—terrain in 
formation—must be converted into an efficient military 
map. And unquestionably, the nation with the best 
maps will have a definite advantage. 

The first consideration in map design is accuracy. 
The actual control points on the ground are located to 
such an accuracy that what slight error there is in the 
survey does not appear at all on the final sheet. But 
these are only a few main points on each map. The 
important terrain features, of which there are many 
more in number than control points, must be located 
with as great an accuracy as the draftsman can plot 
them. This is to about a fiftieth of an inch, which, for 

1:20,000 map is to within about eleven yards. But 
since it is difficult for a draftsman to scale distances this 
closely with consistency, and since paper shrinkage 
may introduce larger errors than this, we should not 
expect to obtain scaled distances more closely than to a 
fortieth of an inch. 
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be crowded into less than two-thirds of an in: 
map. It is apparent that when objects are ¢] 
together, some information must be omitted 
of the features displaced from their true Positions, A; 
the same time the problems of distributing m: y 
indexing them increase rapidly with increas 
Thus he real military problem then is to prod 


May 
of large enough scale to permit adequate information 
appear correctly, and yet keep the scale small cnoug| 
to speed promotion. 

In any rapidly moving situation a large « mat 


is entirely unsuitable. Mechanized or motorized force: 
certainly cannot hunt through an armful of maps fo, 
new sheet every six or eight miles. 

In May, 1940, the activity of the Luftwaffe prevented 
the distribution of the French large scale sheets. Henc 
as soon as most units had retreated from their first ¢ 
fense area, they had to rely on small-scale sheets o 
Michelin road maps. If there had been a wick distri 
bution of medium-scale maps to begin with, the French 
would not have been dependent upon a vulnerable sys 
tem of map distribution. 

The scale of the map should be large enough to per 
mit a clear overprinting in order to show the disposition 
of the unit that is to use the map and its major sub 
units. This makes the strategic map (1:500,000) un 
suitable for units smaller than an army corps. On such 
a map a division attacking on a 5,000-yard front would 
be only half an inch wide. 

Picking the right map scales, then, involves a con 





and the 
various units and 


sideration of the limitations discussed above 


At a scale of 1:20,000 this is about thirteen yards, technical information needed by the 


at 1:62,500 it increases to forty-one yards and on the _ staffs. p 
1:500,000 strategic sheet it becomes over 300 vards. Be The GHQ and army staffs need small-scale maps J «| 
cause artillery ranges for unobserved firing should be (1:500,000) for general strategic planning and major 0 
i true to within thirty-five yards, it can be seen that the _ logistic pre parations. These maps should show citi e 
k combined errors of survey, plotting, and scaling limit and tow ns, rivers and lakes, main routes of communi 


efficient map firing to scales of 1:30,000 and larger. 
Unless a map is carefully prepared from accurate 
data, a large scale merely accentuates the errors. In 


cation and general features of the terrain. Railroad in 
formation should show junctions, double-tracks, and 0 











1914 some of the French 1:20,000 sheets were dis- 
covered to contain elevation errors of more than 50 yards 
and position errors up to 200 yards. As a result, French 
artillerymen distrusted the entire series until the sheets 
could be proved by their own survey. Our own artillery 
habitually checks maps and photomaps for scale and 
accuracy. 

The content and legibility of a map depend, « 
course, on the scale. The larger the scale the more in- 
formation we can show on the sheet. And, the more we 
compress our map information the less legible it be- 
comes. The use of color permits greater content and 
legibility, but salitieneely it takes much more time 
and labor—important things in war. 

In our western country it is not uncommon to find a 
canyon a hundred yards or so in width containing a 
road, railroad, stream, telegraph line, and irrigation 
ditch. At a scale of 1:62,500 all this information must 


bridges, and include siding and yard capacities. Als 
the general roadnet should be shown and a clear picture 
of terrain obstacles—mountains, 
swamps. 


deserts, rivers, and 
These can all be included on the 1:500,00 
strategic map. And in the less densely populated and un 
developed areas a scale of 1:1 000,000 should be just 
as satist: actory. 

Corps and division staffs, however, require greate! 
detail, particularly of minor obstacles. For them th 
scale should be suitable for plotting division operations 
1:250,000 or 1:300,000 should fill the bill. With the 
entire motor roadnet shown this same scale is suitabk 
for convoys and motorized units. And with at least thre 
colors used to increase legibility and with routes 
through towns included, this map can serve both for 
corps and division staff work and motor movements. — 

Regiment and smaller units naturally need detaile¢ 
terrain information. This was proved as never be fore 
in the 1941 maneuvers. Our 1:62,500 scale—the larg 
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Substitute 


MAPS FOR COMBAT 


Major terrain features, railroad data, To army 
critical elevations, 


Distribution 


Limited 
distribution to division, brigade and 
regimental headquarters. 


and corps staff. 


General distribution including divi 
sion and regimental staffs, 
nized units, vehicle drivers. 


mecha 


To all headquarters down to platoon, 
to all officers. 

To artillery and antitank units, to 
small units for special operations 


rd Map Scale Scales Information Contained 
Goregic ~—-:21:500,000 1:1,000,000 Maj 
general road net, 
hachures. 
1 :250,000 1:300,000 Complete road, stream and bridge in- 
formation, planimetric. 
Tactical 1: 125,000 1:100,000 Detailed terrain information, contoured 
1:62,500 in rugged country. 
c 1 :25,000 1:20,000 Accurate contoured map or good qual 
1:30,000 ity photomap; picture prints accurately 
1:31,250 located and critical elevations indicated 


on photomap. 


est Geological Survey map scale used—has not been 
entirely satisfactory. For one thing, a war of movement 
covers too many sheets. Again, for most uses the con- 

tours are unnecessary and only tend to confuse the 
reader of the map especially in a poor light. When op- 
erations are restricted to a small area, the 1:62,500 
sheet is too small in scale for map firing or special op- 

erations, or for plotting battalion and company disposi- 

tions. The 1:20,000 photomap is satisfactory for this 
purpose but its use creates major distribution difficulties. 

In general, it has been used extensively only by artil- 

lery and antitank units in training exercises. 

Probably two scales are needed for regiments and 
smaller units: maps of a 1:125,000 scale that will give 
a general coverage of the involved area, and maps for 
special operations of about 1:25,000 scale. All small 
units find use for the 1:125,000 scale map and it has 
proved entirely satisfactory in maneuvers as a tactical 
sheet. Without contours or woods information, sheets 
of this size can be rapidly produced. Printed in two 
colors, they are easily read and contours and woods 
may be added to later editions. 

The selection of the best scale for the large-scale map 

t photomap should be based on tests by infantry, 
artillery, and antitank units. The 1:30,000 scale has 
the advantage in ease of production and distribution. 
But 1:25,000 is the standard fire control scale adopted 
by all major European powers except the French. 

The adoption of the four scales—1:500,000, 1:250,- 
000, 1:125,000 and 1:25,000—would satisfy all major 
map requirements. Moreover, the ratios are all inter- 
divisible, which would greatly help to simplify map 
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indexing and also assist in the identification of maps. 

Though such a standardization would greatly sim 
plify the map problem, troops should still be trained to 
use a number of different scales of maps and photo 
maps so that they will be able to make ready use of 
existing odd- scaled sheets. Since virtu: illy every piece 
of land on earth is a potential theater of operations for 
American troops, this ability to read and use maps of 
any scale whatever is imperative. But at the same time 
the several advantages of standardization should be 
given full consideration. 

The table above lists standard and substitute scales, 
the information available on each, and an appropriate 
distribution. 

Few of our noncommissioned officers and less than 
half of our officers can orient or read anything more in 
volved than a road map. A west coast battalion sup 
plied with 1:62,500 sheets only a year old lost itself for 
three days during Fourth Army maneuvers. 

The photomap both at 1:20,000 and 1:62,500 should 
be used often enough to accustom troops to it. Adjacent 
units on maneuvers varied surprisingly in their use or 
lack of use of photomaps. To some observers this use 
appeared to correspond to the state of training of the 
units. Some units insisted that entirely satisfactory 
sheets made from 1941 photographs did not show the 
woods and roads properly, and contained information 
that was too old for use. 

A novice can no more use a photomap or map than he 
can a Garand rifle. Too little emphasis on map reading 
or a lack of imagination in its instruction will inevitably 
lead to “lost battalions” and longer casualty lists. 






















































Drive r Training By Richard Gordon McCloskey 


Testinc Devices 

Like the Charleston, Miniature Golf, Yo-yo, and 
Jig-saw puzzles, driver training is sweeping the coun- 
try. Six months ago practically any soldier who could 
turn a steering wheel, knew left from right, and looked 
reasonably intelligent was handed a Motor Vehicle 
Operator's Permit and turned loose on several thou 
sand dollars’ worth of equipment. 

What this happy-go-lucky driver training program did 
to motor transport is proved by a spot check made six 
months ago of 100 consecutive job orders issued by a 
fourth echelon shop: eighty-nine per cent of the orders 
were for repairs to vehicles damaged by accidents. 

The campaign to improve driver training started with 
an article, “Why Not Examine Drivers?” in the No- 
vember 15, 1941, issue of The Army Motors,’ and was 
closely followed by War Department Training Circular 
No. 67, November 24, 1941. These started the ball 
rolling, and organizations kept their mimeograph ma 
chines humming to pour out circular letters, bulletins 
and memorandums on driver training. Gadgets were 
devised to test driver reactions, sight, stability, mental- 
ity, attitude, adaptability, and numerous other abilities. 
Candidate drivers were shunted from place to place, 
confronted with a bemusing array of equipment handled 
by bewildered officers who worked tortuously through 
a maze of instructions and filled out an imposing num 
ber of forms, charts, graphs, and outlines. Results were 
tabulated and Operators’ Permits were handed to a new 
crew of super-certified drivers. And these were now 
turned loose on several thousand dollars’ worth of ve 
hicles. 

Just what this did to motor transport is proved by a 
spot check made last February of 100 consecutive job 
orders in a fourth echelon shop: eighty-five per cent 
of the orders were for repairs to vehicles damaged by 
accidents. 

What's the answer? “There! I thought so. All these 
new-fangled testers aren’t worth a whoopinell. Four 
per cent reduction in accidents wouldn't half pay for the 
cost of all the gadgets and the paper used.” 

If these testing gadgets were the be-all and end-all of 
driver training, this would be all very true. But they're 
not. A man who passed the tests with flying colors 
might conceivably prove more accident prone when it 
comes to driving than a man who failed them. It’s not 
the use, but the misuse, the misunderstanding of the 
purpose of these tests that accounts for the miserable 
four per cent reduction in accidents. . 

These test devices should take only about thirty min- 
utes of the fifty (minimum) to eighty (maximum) 
hours it takes to train drivers. Their sole purpose is to 
weed out the immediately unfit—those who need to 


*Reprinted, with additions, in the February INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


wear glasses, those who would react so slowly to a. 
emergency that the accident would happen before they 
were aware of it, or those who lack the muscu|,; 


Con 

trol to safely handle heavy vehicles for long period; 
These tests are absolutely useless for telling you wha 
kind of a driver a man will make, or what his hances 


are of having an accident, or how much initiative }, 
will show if he gets separated from a column, o 
whether he’s the kind of a man who believes in “sockip 
any blankety-blank that gets in my way!” No devic 
yet invented will give the answers to any of thes 
questions. As an indication of ability the devices are 
excellent. As a proof of ability they are worthless. Thy 
contrivances in Training Circular No. 67 have a def 
nite, but very limited, place in selecting candidate 
drivers—but no place whatever in driver training. 

No, you cannot train drivers by giving them aptitude 
vision, reaction and other tests. You can only train then 
by constant work in the classroom and by getting out 
and sweating on the test course with them as they giv 
you practical demonstrations of their ability. 

Another thing to remember about testing devices js 
that most of them are laboratory devices. The tests are 
usually given under ideal conditions, and any x 
semblance to actual driving conditions is purely coinci 
dental. A man who passes the tests in the classroom 
might easily fail if they were given in the hubbub of 
trafic, or amidst the distractions of cross-country opera 
tion. So, whenever possible, choose the devices that 
can be worked in connection with a moving vehick 
even though they are a bit more complicated to hook up 
The reaction-time tester given in “Why Not Examine 
Drivers?” in the February Journat, for example, whic! 
is connected to a vehicle, will give a much truer picture 
than the one suggested in Training Circular No. 67 
which is purely a classroom device. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


Experience indicates that any driver training program 
should be largely practical with at least sixty per cent 
of the total course devoted to demonstration, practice, 
and driving tests. Twenty per cent should be classroom 
work—lectures and discussions and questions. Fifteen 
per cent should be given to written examinations and 
five per cent left open for any-special needs. 

In the past, any driver training program had to 
based on the assumption that one driver was capable 4 
operating all types of vehicles. There was only one 
Driver's Permit for everything from a jeep to a six-ton 
prime mover. This meant that many drivers were nec 
essarily steerers of all vehicles and drivers of none. For 
tunately, the new Motor Vehicle Operator's Permit, 
QMC Form 228 (which is dated May 12, 1941, though 
actually it has only recently been issued), was prepared 
with an eye for the realities of motor transport. It is 
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n down into the various types of vehicles, and it 
< 1» be marked when issued, certifying that the driver 
< -apable of driving only the types marked. This new 
omit, incidentally, contains space for recording ac 
, s, but it doesn’t contain an expiration date. A 
permit is valid until the driver totters into his grave. 

s a matter of individual preference whether drivers 
are trained simultaneously on all types of vehicles, or 
whether they are first taught to drive passenger cars 
and light trucks and then graduated progressively to the 
mot difficult vehicles, like prime movers and motor- 
-ycles. The one unvarying routine, however, should be 
‘o orient drivers before starting any kind of instruction. 

| them the functions and relationship of the unit 
-ommander, the motor and maintenance officers, motor 
sergeant, truckmaster, mechanics and drivers. Tell 
them briefly the functions and purposes of the organi 
zation they’ re in. This is the first opportunity you'll 
have to sell driving as a desirable job, and to give the 
candidates an idea of the echelon system of main- 
tenance—particularly of the first two “preventive” main- 
tenance echelons. Unless PM is drummed into their 
heads right from the start, you can expect trouble as 
long as they drive. 

Start right here, also, to sell the drivers on safety. 
Show them where the fire extinguishers are, how they 
work and how to fight fires. Convince them that acci- 
dents play hob with their reputations as soldiers, and 
that they actually cost money in lost ratings, guard 
house spells and time wasted filling out forms and at 
tending investigations. Show them that a battle can 
easily be lost by the trucks that don’t get the troops and 
the weapons where they are needed at the time they 
are needed. 

The ground work laid during fi first five or six hours 
will make or break the rest of the course—and make or 
break the trucks. 

You'll find plenty of information in Field Manual 
25-10 and Holabird Quartermaster Motor Transport 
School Text No. 16 on the outline of the actual lessons 
and what should be taught. When it comes to prepar 
ing your written questions, remember that the answers 
you get depend on the questions you give. Keep them 
in language the men can understand and make them 
personal. Write “you” and not “a driver” or “the 
driver.” Mix plenty of operating practices in with the 
theory, emphasizing cross-country operation. Unless 
you're a vocational expert, keep away from the “true 
and false” type of questions. They look easy, but they're 
about the trickiest things in the world to prepare. Here 
are two of them taken from a recent official publication. 
They show the two commonest pitfalls: requiring an 
unconditional answer to a conditional question; and 


giving a question that can only be answered half right 
or half wron 


“If the oil’ pressure gauge shows zero, it should be 


reported after reaching the motor park.” 


It should be reported after reaching the motor park, 
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certainly, and so could be marked “true.” However, if 
the examining officer meant that it should have been 

reported en route and not kept until the motor park was 
reached, it could be marked “false.” Either answer 
would be correct, and yet neither of them show whether 
the driver knows what he’s talking about. 

“In case a person is overcome by carbon monoxide 
gas he should be removed from the gassed building and 
given a stimulant.” 

This question can only be half answered. A person 
should be taken out of doors, but he shouldn't be given 
a stimulant. These “have you stopped beating your wife 
yet’ questions don’t prove anything about a driver's 
knowledge. 

When the course is finished, make the presentation 
of the Operator's Permit something of a ceremony. Let 
the drivers know that to receive one is an honor, granted 
after proof of ability, and that losing one is a disgrace 
Play on human vanity by giving the men a show. As 
the permit is presented to the driver, have his name 
stencilled inconspicuously on the truck. This gives him 
pride of possession and identifies the truck as his before 
the rest of the outfit. Try to sell the idea that a permit 
is the next best thing to a stripe. True, no special rating 
or increased pay goes with it, but this is being worked 
on, and may some day be authorized. The stimulation 
that the men get from this type of show pays amply in 
decreased accidents and maintenance, and increased 
morale. “Ground” your drivers for infractions and make 
the stigma stick until the man has redeemed his permit 
And above all, never make driving a penalty for mis 
demeanors, as some units have done. Nothing will 
break driver morale faster or more permanently. 

Finally, driver training is not simply a matter of so 
many hours teaching before a permit is issued, and then 
a thing to be forgotten. It continues as long as a man is 
driving. Your unit will continually receive vehicles of 
new types. As each one comes in, get all the drivers 
and mechanics together and go over it with them, using 
the manufacturers manual as a guide so the men will 
become familiar with Discuss the new points of 
the truck, find out how they work, and debate the pos 
sible bugs that might develop. Let every man have a 
chance to drive it until you are sure all ‘of them thor 
oughly understand it. 

Keep your drivers in touch with the latest in the 
military and commercial motor world. Give them a 
chance to read the journal of their own arm or service, 
and see that copies of the Army Motors are available 
[his entertainingly instructive magazine can be ob 
tained without charge from The Editor, Holabird 


Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, Maryland. Clip the 


numerous stories on motor transport appe aring in news 


sapers and magazines and see that they are put on the 


bulletin board. 


Make your men realize the importance of their job, 


and you won't have any trouble seeing that they do it 
properly and with gusto. 























Shoot the ’Chuters 


By LIEUTENANT IRVING HEYMONT 
and STAFF SERGEANT LESLIE H. DOW 


Descending parachutists are fleeting but vulnerable 
targets. The best time to bag them is while they are in 
the air or, failing that, while they are trying to retrieve 
their gear from their equipment containers. 

Here is a gadget that is easily added to your standard 
antiaircraft range and that will help your men in their 
anti-parachute training. At one camp we got very sat- 
isfactory results with it. Here’s how it is made. 

At four-inch intervals along the bottom frame of the 
standard antiaircraft horizontal target half-inch screw- 
eyes are inserted. A curtain rod as long as the frame 
serves as the trigger. The targets can be made from 
cut-down, Very-pistol flare parachutes or toy balloons. 
A light ring of the looseleaf-binder type is permanently 
fastened to the top of the flare or balloon. Attach a 
dime-store doll, and there you are. 

To the end of the curtain rod, attach a length of 


twine or light rope equal to the length of th 
On the starting-point pole or mast, fasten a sm 
opposite the bottom of the target frame. 

To load the target, pass the curtain rod thro 
fixed rings on the frame and through the ring 
parachute targets. Tie the loose end of the rope 
the cleat, leaving enough slack to reach the poi 
which the parachute targets are released. The . 
shows how it works. 

As the target moves along, the slack is g: 
taken up until the curtain rod is withdrawn { 
stationary rings, thus releasing the parachutist 
ing the amount of slack operates to release th« 
at any desired time and unknown to the gunn¢ 
the gunner has to shift his fire at unexpected tin 


The descending parachute targets closely ; 
mate the true fall of a parachute as they follow a for 


ward or backward as well as a downward path. 


One drawback of this device is that the parachut 


targets are in constant view of the gunner. H 
the device does lend increased interest to ant 


marksmanship and is a step toward the development 


of a real anti parachutist marksmanship device 
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Educators tell us that we get eighty three pel cent 
of our impressions visually. They say also that what 
ever is pictorially presented is more dynamic and more 
readily understood than the instruction that comes from 
the printed page or the spoken word alone. Visual aids 
then have a place in the instruction of fighting men. 

Clear, forceful, live pictures that explain or clarify 
techniques are a valuable aid in teaching; they hurdle 
all barriers of language—even colloquialisms. They 
arouse mental activity on the part of the student, im 
prove his understanding and help him to remember 
what he saw. Such aids should be used to the utmost. 

lhe things included in the term “visual aids” range 
all the way from the simple wall chart on through the 
sand table, working models, actual equipment, and 
demonstrations that involve one soldier or thousands. 
But the visual aid we are most familiar with is that 
known as the “projected aid.” This includes the famil 
iar training films and the new medium added during 
the past year—the film strip, which is really a much 
improved version of the old stereoptican slide. Both 
are produced by Signal Corps technicians. 

Film strips are also called “film slides,” “slide films,” 
and other similar names. The film strip is a series of 
from thirty to seventy pictures, diagrams, photographs 
or the like dealing with a single subject copied on 
35-mm. safety film. This pictorial material is titled and 
is arranged in sequence. The film is projected, picture 
by picture, each picture remaining in sight while the 
instructor explains the teaching feature or features. 

Each Infantry film strip shows on the first “frame” 
the title of the strip and the War Department reference 
text on that particular subject. Throughout the strip 
each frame has a caption or cue to assist the user of the 
strip. The captions combined with the pictures make 
tor a smooth continuity of instruction. 


FILM STRIPS 


By Lieutenant Colonel Alfred E. McKenney 
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Each film strip covers a particular phase, a major 
topic, or a subdivision of a subject. It is planned with 
the subject material in mind, using an appropriate 
teaching outline or lesson plan as a guide. It takes a 
number of film strips to deal adequately with some 
subjects. For example, there are fifteen film strips made 
or in preparation on the Browning machine gun. 

Before using the film strip, the instructor should 
preview it- this is true, of course, for any visual aid 
The film strip should not be used as an instructional 
end in itself for it does not replace the instructor—it is 
only a valuable tool to give him a lift in his work. He 
must bear in mind that a film strip is not “entertain 
ment. 

The film strip is unbreakable and is made on safety 
film. The various frames always run in the correct 
order for use, but the strip can be run backward in order 
to clear up a point by going over a picture or diagram a 
second time. Unlike the motion picture, the film strip 
is not suitable for use in a large auditorium—it is really 
a teaching aid to be used within a company or any other 
group of not more than two hundred men. 

But the film strip has some advantages over the train 
ing film. For a training film always runs either too 
slowly or too fast for certain individuals in a group or 
class, whereas the film strip can be operated at the will 
of the instructor to suit the mental gait of his audience. 
In cost, the film strip is, of course, cheap compared to 
a training film. 

The issue film-strip projector is quite simple to use 

just plug it into an electric outlet and insert the strip. 
A large piece of white paper will serve as an excellent 
screen, but if you can get a good commercial screen, 
by all means do so. A light-colored wall will do in a 
pinch for a moderately-sized classroom, say a company 
dayroom. 
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DESCRIPTION 





Considerable artificial light can be allowed in the 
room if the projected image is kept fairly small. The 
screen image will show satisfactorily in daylight if the 
light does not fall directly on the screen. If enough light 
does fall on the projected picture to weaken its bril- 
liancy, a boxlike, extended frame can be built around 
the screen to shield the picture from the direct light. 

Here are a few tips that will help when you use the 
film strip. You will no doubt think of others: 

(1) Know your subject and know the strip so well 
that your talk will go over smoothly and you miss no 
teaching point, thus imparting the maximum instruc 
tion. 

(2) Don’t wave your pointer erratically over the pic- 
ture. Be specific: point at the feature you are discuss- 
ing. And don’t use your pointer just to make general 
jabs at a picture in which nothing needs to be empha- 
sized in detail. 

Be sure the picture on the screen illustrates the 
point you are talking about at the moment—otherwise 
you will have divided attention. 

(4) Talk to the class. never at the screen 

Virtually all of the arms and services, with Signal 
Corps assistance, are preparing film Strips to assist in 
teaching. There are more than one hundred strips now 
available, and more are being added each month. Pro- 
jectors as well as the strips themselves are being issued. 
Field Manual 21-6 lists the film strips that are avail- 
able with a synopsis of the content of each. 


INPANTRY Fim Strips Now AvaILaBLe For Issue 


7- 1: The U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30 M1, Part One. 

7- 2: The U. S. Rifle, Caliber .30 M1, Part Two 

7- 3: The U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30 M1, Part Three 
7- 4: Hand Grenades. 

7- 5: The U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30 M1903, Part One 
7- 6: The U.S. Rifle, Caliber .30 M1903, Part Two 


J 
~J 


Infantry Weapons and Their Characteristics 
(individual weapons ). 


7- 8: Infantry Weapons and Their Characteristics 
(crew-served weapons ). 
7- 9: Infantry Signals, Part One. 





7-10: 
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11: 
12: 


13: 
14: 


-16: 


-23: 
/-24: 


25: 


26: 


7-60: 


61: 


68: 


Infantry Signals, Part Two. 


The 60-mm. Mortar M2, Part One. 


The 60-mm. Mortar M 


2, Part Two. 


The 60-mm. Mortar M2, Part Three 


Saber. 


Manual of the 


The 60-mm. Mortar M2, Part Four. 


The Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, M19} |. 


1911A1, Part One. 


The Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, M191] 


1911A1, Part Two. 

Manual of the Guidon. 
The 81-mm. 
The 81-mm. 
The 81-mm. 
The 81-mm. 


Mortar M1, Part One. 
Mortar M1, Part T 


Two. 


Mortar M1, Part Three. 
Mortar M1, Part Four. 
The Browning Automatic Rifle, 


M1918, 1918A1, 1918A2, Part One. 


The Browning Automatic Rifle, 


M1918, 1918A1, 1918A2, Part Two. 


The U. S. Rifle, Caliber 
Three. 

The Browning Machine Gun 
M1917, Part One. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


M1917, Part Two. 
The Browning Machine Gun 


M1917, Part Three. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


M1917, Part Four. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


M1917, Part Five. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


M1917, Part Twelve. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


M1917, Part Thirteen. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


M1917, 


Part Fourteen. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


, Caliber 
Caliber . 
, Caliber 
Caliber . 


Caliber . 


Caliber 


Caliber . 


Caliber . 


Caliber 


HB, M1919A4 (Ground), Part One. 


The Browning Machine Gun, 


HB, M1919A4 ( 
The 37 


~ 5 
round ), 
mm 


Caliber . 
Part Two. 
Antitank Gun, M3, Part On« 


Caliber 


Caliber 


40 


30, M1903, Part 
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Parachutes Coming Down’ 
A New Zealander’s First-Hand Report 


By Melville C. Hill-Rennie 


As told to Allan A. Michie 


German attack on Crete last spring 
New Zealand troops were in the thick of the fight- 
ing. Private Melville C. Hill-Rennie of the 20th 
Battalion, Neu Zealand Infantry, was one of them. 
Private Hill-Rennie, a keen, good-looking, quiet 

spoken young soldier of twenty-three, enlisted in the 
fall of 1940, came to Egypt with New Zealand rein 
forcements and received his baptism of fire in Greece. 
He was a reporter and advertising salesman on the 
Nasterton Times-Age in the New Zealand -province 
of Wairarapa before enlisting. This is his story.— 
Allan A. Michie. 


\fter our evacuation from Greece we were landed 


on Crete and took up positions on the hills above Canea, 


the main town. Before the Greek campaign there had 
been only three battalions on the island, but with our 
rival the defending force was raised to around twenty- 
seven thousand men. Most of them belonged to scratch 
outhits, however, hurriedly thrown together, and they 
didn’t have the valuable experience of working along- 
side one another under fire. 

lt was a pleasant little island, very much like the 
Greek countryside, with rocky brown hillsides and fields 





covered with ripening oats and green olive trees. We 
had air raids virtually every day on the few small 
harbors round the island, but they didn’t bother us up 
on the hills, and in the evenings my pals and | would 
walk into the quiet villages 
with the natives. 


and drink country wine 


About four days before the invasion started on May 
20 things began to get hot—planes were coming over 
more or less continuously, but they left us alone and 
went for the three makeshift airdromes on the island. 
We learned later that they managed to knock out on 
the ground a few Hurricanes and Brewster Buffalos 
which the RAF had there, so that on the day of the in- 

vasion not one British plane was fit to leave the ground 
With this intensified attention from Jerry we thought 
that something was about to happe n so we took the pre 
caution of digging slit trenches about three or four feet 
deep all through the hills overlooking Canea. 

We turned in as usual at about nine-thirty on the 
night of May 19. Lying in my blankets under the olive 
trees in the bright starlight, I remember hearing a chap 


*From Harpers Magazine, January, 1942, copyrighted 1941 in 
United States and Great Britain. By permission of Harper & Brothers 
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with a beautiful voice singing Empty Saddles in the 
Old Corral off in the distance before 1 dropped off to 
sleep. 

The next morning after breakfast our platoon, as 
duty platoon for the day, began to climb up to the hill- 
tops to take up guard duty against parachute landings. 
Suddenly one of the boys said, “Listen.” We all stopped 
and cocked our ears. Off in the distance, but growing 
louder every second, we could hear the drone of a large 
formation of planes; then the planes themselves ap- 
peared. There were literally hundreds of them, string- 
ing back out along the sky on their way over from 
Greece, and I could see that the planes in front were 
losing height rapidly to come down to work on us. Just 
as I dropped into a slit trench I counted eight bombs 
tumbling out of the belly of the leading plane, a Dornier 
Do.17, and with a sickening sensation I-saw them go 
crashing down below us into the middle of my com- 
pany’s bivouac area which we had just left. 

No sooner had we put our heads down in the trenches 
than the Messerschmitt fighters swooped down with 
their machine guns rattling. After them came the 
Stukas, the dive-bombers, and every now and then 
when I dared look upward I could see their bombs peel 
away from the planes at the bottom of their dives. We 
didn’t dare look up often, however, because the schmit 
ter pilots could spot our faces and would let us have it. 

As it was they were coming down to forty or fifty 
feet above the ground to fire their cannon and guns. 


They were hedgehopping across the olive trees, firing 


intermittent bursts, and I lay hugging the ground at 
the bottom of my trench wondering if the next burst 
would get me. 

This initial strafing went on for one long hour and 
by the end of that time we knew that this was no ordi- 
nary air raid. Jerry was trying to keep our noses in the 
ground, and we knew that this was his way of prepar- 
ing for parachute landings. Wave after wave of planes 
came over us—Messerschmitts, Stukas, then Dorniers— 
as regular as clockwork. No sooner had the sound 
of the engines of one wave passed over than a second 
wave appeared. Jerry used everything he had to de- 
moralize us—screaming bombs, whistlers, even sirens on 
the planes themselves. The noise was terrific, but we 
had surprisingly few casualties at the end of that hour, 
largely because most of us had sense enough to hug the 
ground and not stand up and offer ourselves as targets. 

There was a distinct lull as the last wave of planes dis- 
appeared in the distance and I scrambled up to the hill- 
top observation post to stand guard against parachutists. 
As I was looking out to sea I heard a new, whirring noise 
directly behind me. Turning round, I saw a big black 
machine coming directly overhead. It was a glider. It 
passed down the hill and pancaked into the ground 
where our troops were stationed. The pilot’s leg was 
broken as he landed his glider, which was packed with 
machine guns, ammunition, and medical supplies. He 
turned out to be an unarmed youngster of fifteen. He 


said that he had left Vienna only four weeks 
The German officers had told him that he y 
quite safe on Crete, with experienced soldiers 
tect him and only a few badly armed Greeks 
tans as opposition. 

Ne didn’t have much time to waste on him Shorth, 
after he landed, a large formation of Junker Jy,52. 
troop transports, appeared above us, circled round and 
picked out positions on which to land their troops. They 
were only a few hundred feet above the ground. One by 
one we could see black shapes plummet out of the 
planes, then jerk upward again as their chutes opened 
There were about fifteen men from each plane. Other 
chutes came down bearing canisters and large boxes 
carrying supplies, guns, and ammunition. They floated 
down just out of range and went out of sight behind a 
hill half a mile away. In an instant there came the sound 
of rapid, concentrated firing. Most of the Jerries wer 
wiped out before their feet hit the ground. The others 
were picked off as they struggled out of their chut 
harnesses and tried to organize into parties for their de 
fense. Our boys skipped about from tree to tree, firing 
from the hip as they ran, and in a few minutes not 3 
single Jerry out of this first lot remained alive. 

There was no doubt that the N 
the reception they got. As we checked later from «: ap 
tured Jerries, they thought that Crete was defended 
only by Greeks and Cretans. Their intelligence had not 
told them of the arrival of strong British units after th 

Greek evacuation. As they jumped from their planes 
they expected to have plenty of time in which to organ 
ize their attacks on the island strong points. Instead they 
found themselves immediately on the defensive, fighting 
for their lives even before their feet touched the red 

earth of Crete. Admittedly their expedition was wel 
organized, planned down to the last detail. The chutes 
they used were of ditterent colors—the noncom in charg: 
of each party used a brown-and-white chute and the idea 
was that all the others were to make for his chute as soon 
as they landed. Chutes carrying ammo were red; med 
ical supplies pink; food white-and-blue, etc. Every day 
these colors were changed. 

All over the island landings were taking place at the 
same time. These first landings continued for half an 
hour, although no more were dropped in our area. I sav 
one plane head up into a dried-up river valley about 
half a mile away. The pilot must have misjudged his 
height. Anyway I counted thirty-five bodies drop from 
the plane— ‘and not one parachute opened before the 
men hit the ground! A few minutes later a big Junker 
on its way back to Greece skimmed about fifty feet over 
my head. Its side doors were still open and I could sec 
one parachute caught on the door. Trailing out on the 
harness along the fuselage was the body of a Jer 
Probably he was still alive. 

About three thousand Nazis in all were landed that 
morning. Small parties which landed at Heraklion and 
Retimo were beaten off immediately and those areas 
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never threatened again. Larger parties which 

d at Canea where we were, and at Maleme air- 

ne were killed outright, but a few score managed 

le up in a dry river bed next to the drome, where 

uns couldn’t reach them. They managed to hold 

until late in the afternoon, when hundreds more 

dropped to reinforce them. As it turned out later, 

s the resistance of this pocket which really enabled 

the Nazis to take the island: it was these Nazis who 

took and held Maleme drome, enabling the Germans to 

land strong reinforcements after their dive bombers had 
driven us off it. 

II 

On the afternoon of the 20th our company was with- 
drawn from the hills to guard divisional headquarters 
and we stayed there all that night and the next day. 
There we managed to get most of the news as it came 
through. There was no doubt that Jerry was getting a 
hot reception all over the island. As we discovered later, 
the Germans did not issue details of the Crete fighting 
for the first five days, a sure sign that it was touch-and 
go for them. 

On the night of the 21st we were told to be ready to 
move in ten minutes, and finally about ten p.m. the 
whole battalion climbed into trucl:s and we drove off. 
We debussed along a line about three miles from Ma- 
leme airdrome and were told that we were to attack at 
dawn against the chutists who held it. 

For half an hour or so we squatted about on the 
ground in the darkness, not able to smoke in case our 
lights would be spotted, just waiting for the signal to 
advance. We were all pretty tense and we didn’t say 
much, but we were pleased that we were going to get a 
real crack at Jerry. The battalion was strung out in an 
extended line from the seacoast to the main road leading 
up to the drome. On our left flank, just across the road, 
the Maoris took up their position in another long line. 

Then came our orders. “Fix bayonets,” said the pla- 
toon officers. The word was passed down the line. We 
each “put one up the spout,” that is, put a bullet in the 
chamber, and then came the order: “Advance.” 

It was still dark, but we set off at a slow walk, carrying 
our rifles at high port, and I could hear the footsteps of 
the men in the other companies behind us, strung out 
one hundred yards apart. 

We pushed on this way for a full ten minutes. As 
extreme flank man, I walked in the ditch along the road 
and it was my responsibility to see that no Germans got 
through on the road behind us. Suddenly we ran into 
our first opposition. A Jerry machine-gun nest opened 
fire on us at a range of fifty yards and they got four of 
our boys before we could drop to the ground. 

The man just on my right gave a sharp yelp and | 
crawled over to see what was the matter. Two fingers of 
his right hand had been blown off by an explosive bullet. 
Jerry was using tracers and it was strange to lie there 
under the olive trees and see the bullets coming. I 
could see the explosive ones go off in a shower of flame 
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and smoke as they hit the trees. We waited on the 
ground and finally the order came for my section to ad 
vance and wipe out the nest. 

We edged forward on our stomachs until we were 
within twenty yards of the Nazis, who were tucked 
away behind a large tree, and then opened fire with our 
one Tommy gun, one Bren gun, and eight rifles. As we 
kept up the fire the platoon officer cautiously crawled 
round to the side and slightly to the rear of the tree 
Although it was still dark, we could tell by the way the 
Jerries were shouting to one another that they didn’t like 
the looks of the situation. When he got round behind 
the tree the platoon officer jumped to his feet and hurled 
three Mills bombs, one right after the other, into the 
nest and then jumped forward with his revolver blazing. 
Single handed, he wiped out seven Jerries with thei: 
Tommy guns and another with a machine gun. It was 
real VC stuff. Two machine gunners managed to hobbk 
away in the darkness, but we got them later. 

We reformed our lines and as we did so I could heat 
shouting from down along the beach, where the boys 
were dealing with more nests. We pushed on slowly for 
another fifty yards or so. By this time it was getting 
light and I could make out the shape of a house on the 
edge of the road just ahead. Just then Jerry opened up 
with machine guns from the windows of the house and 
from a small outhouse at the rear. We fell to the ground 
again and took cover. 

I gota bead on one of the uw indows and as soon as one 
of the Nazis poked his head above the sill with his ma 
chine gun I let fly. I caught him right through the 
throat and the machine gun tumbled down inside the 
window. Our platoon officer dashed ahead again and 
came round from the back toward the door of the out 
house. 

“Come on out!” he shouted. The Germans’ answer 
was a burst of fire. The platoon officer stepped back 
round the corner and yelled to us to hold fire. Taking a 
Mills bomb from his pocket, he calmly pulled the catch 
and then carefully placed it in the hand of a dead Jerry 
whose arm was stretched out through the outhouse door. 

“Take that, you bastards,” I heard him say. Then he 
stepped back and waited for the explosion. As soon as 
the bomb went off he shouted, “Come on, boys, they're 
finished,” and we rushed forward. 

There were about eight German wounded inside 
Half a dozen more came running out of the house 
they had their hands held high, and were yelling 
“Kamerad, Kamerad.” The majority of them were well 
built, strapping fellows, who looked like picked men 
Most of them knew a smattering of English. In neither 
nest had I seen any officers: those in charge were either 
corporals or sergeants. 

We dumped their guns down the well and left thei 
wounded under guard to wait for the upcoming 
stretcher bearers, and then moved on. Over on my left 
I could hear wild shouts from the Maori lines as they 
forged ahead. All along the line to the beach we ran int 
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German fire as the enemy retreated to the airdrome, but Soon the German air activity had become rrifix 
we didn’t waste much time. We were all anxious to All day long their troop transports came rumbli: 
finish the job. Every now and then the Nazis turned on Maleme airdrome and discharged their loads 
and offered resistance: at one point I saw a long bamboo _ time they were arriving at the rate of one pla: 
fence neatly whittled down as the Germans raked their three minutes! Up on the hill to which we had n 
machine guns across the fields and groves. to make our way we were dive-bombed and n 
It was broad daylight by this time. Our lines had gunned from the air constantly. We had no 
strung out in a semicircle. On my right the boys on the all but simply crouched in shallow trenches an, 
beach strip had managed to fight their way through to _ that the oats and grape vines would hide us. 
the airdrome where they quickly wiped out the Nazis Late in the afternoon the German advance patro\ 
defending it, but we in the middle sector came up coming out of Maleme came in contact with us. Fron 
against Maleme village where Jerry had taken up van- five hundred yards they opened up with their trench 
tage points in the houses. We slowly blasted our way mortars, one of their most effective weapons, and th 
from house to house, wiping out one nest after another, _ shells exploded into the flinty ground and threw muc) 
while the snipers kept up a constant, deadly fire at us all over the place. As many as six mortar shells per 
for more than two hours. minute were landing on some portions of our lines, |; 
At one house the Nazis had mounted a captured — was obvious to all of us that we couldn’t hold on unde; 
British Bofors gun from the airdrome behind a well constant air attacks, and during that night we began th: 
and were turning it on our men with devastating re- retreat that was to carry us by forced marches 1 ight up 
sults. We just had to wipe out that gun crew. With two over the mountains to the other side of the island 
Bren gunners I sneaked forward until I was in a position It was a week later—after constant marching and 
to cover my platoon officer who was advancing toward fighting and marching again — that we reached the 
the well. Cautiously he crawled forward on his stomach south shore of Crete. At length we got the word that 
for thirty yards; then he tossed his Mills bomb smack on we were to descend to the beach for evacuation, but 
to a gunner crouched behind the well. We rushed just as we reached it my commanding officer asked fo: 
forward and carelessly stood up behind the battered fifteen men from my company to volunteer to return 1 
gun and the dead Jerry. At that moment a Hun sniper the hilltop and put up a last stand for one more day 
opened up from the houses. The New Zealander on my _ volunteered, as did dozens of others, and finally fifteer 
right died instantly with a bullet in his head. The Maori of us made the laborious, twothousand-foot craw] uy 
on my other side fell to the ground with a bad wound the hill again. The next day was the longest in m 
in his stomach. whole life. The members of a concert party which ha 
I flopped behind the well and waited for a chance to _ been on the island volunteered to carry water up to us 
dash for cover. The Maori was dying fast and there and all that day they shuttled up and down, bearing 
wasn't much I could do. Struggling hard for breath, water in every kind of container they could find, fron 
he asked me if I'd take away his “meat ticket” (identity wine jars to gasoline tins. 
card), his “tiki” (Maori charm), and a small cross from We had no cigarettes or tobacco left by this time s 
his neck. I did. A minute later I scrambled to my feet we crushed dry leaves and rolled cigarettes out of old 
and dashed across the rough road. letters from home. I saw one lucky chap reading a Bibl 
Right in the middle of the road | lost my balance, and then tearing out each page after he had read it 1 
tripped and fell sprawling on my face. Instantly the use as cigarette paper. We didn’t have much left to ea 
sniper opened up on me. I decide d the only thing todo and one tin of bully had to go round ten of us. 
was to lie doggo and make believe he had killed me. At last the day dragged to an end and we slithere: 
For five agonizing minutes | lay still as a corpse. down toa beach. A Navy motorboat chuffed ashore and 
Then, for some reason, he took another shot at me. The we plunged into the surf and clambered aboard. In 2 
bullet pinged into the road just under my knee. I de- tick we were aboard a destroyer, where the Navy lads 
cided to put on a really convincing act and for twenty handed out cigarettes, bully, and bread—and tea, whic! 
more horrible minutes I lay dead still. was the first hot drink I’d had in twelve days. Most o! 
Then gathering myself for a spring, | jumped and ran ys popped off to sleep and in ten hours we were back 
for the ditch on the far side of the road where his bullets jpn Egypt. 
couldn’t reach me. I wiggled back down the ditch and It had been a tough campaign—some of the | British 
rejoined my outfit. ‘ troops who went through both Dunkirk and Crete saic 
ill that Dunkirk was a picnic compared to the pasting they 
By this time the Nazis had opened up with their dive- took in Crete—but we all felt pretty confident after it 
bombers on our boys on the drome and a general re- It proved to all of us that Jerry is definitely inferior in 
treat was ordered all along the lines. It was absolutely man-to-man fighting. He just doesn’t like cold steel 
a to stand up to the weight of stuff they were We're all convinced that, without the air support he 
ing on the open drome and the only thing we had had, Jerry wouldn’t have been able to take Crete 
yee do was to get back into the cover of the hills. with a million parachutists. 
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The Tools of War 


By James R. Newman’ 


(Reviewed by G. V.) 


| the nine out of ten who are writing about war, and 

ting whether consciously or not, that war is part picnic, 

ld learn to look upon war as Mr. Newman does, we 
vould get on much better with the war we have in hand 

, fact, I'd like to see every living writer and commen 

r on war in the United Nations required to learn by 
heart two short paragraphs from The Tools of War. And 
'd include a lot of people in uniform along with these 
For in these two paragraphs Mr. Newman gets to the 
rt of the business of all wars ever fought. Here is how 
does it. 


Whatever men have fought for—religion, liberty, am- 
bition, revenge, or pay—the immediate objectives were 
the same. Whether they fought perversely, because they 
were afraid to fight, or as so often, because they were 
ifraid not to; whether they fought to defend their homes 
ind families or to vanquish those who were defending 
theirs; whether they fought sadistically or for the 
masochistic joy of being mangled themselves; whether 
they fought with fine steel and in fine coats, wheeling 
smartly on command, or ill clad, ill fed, with homemade 
powder horns or gasoline-filled milk bottles; whether, in 
short, a war has the blessed approval of history or is 
cursed by unending anathemas matters little. 

Wars, ancient and modern, have had only one im 
mediate goal: to burn and to destroy crops and shelter, 
goods and men, and to break the will to resist. All other 
motives—high, low, noble, and mean—are secondary. In 
the philosophy of war so much is certain; the rest, 
speculative. 


[he things men have used and now use to break the 


will to resist are, of course, what Mr. Newman has writ- 


ten his book about. 


No great amount of strategy is in 
his book and only enough of tactics to tell us clearly how 
the tools of war are used. But when you get through read 
ng it, you have unquestionably been closer to war as a 
vhole than you can get by reading the books of all the con 
ecturing experts now telling us how to win. Not for a 
moment does Mr. Newman lose the sharp, practical view 
point of the man who is writing of concrete things. When 
he writes of a rifle, or a battleship, or a bomber, it is plain 
that he has learned what the weapon can do and, more im 
portant in writing of war, what it cannot do. 

[his refusal to romance about the colossal weapons of 
iodern war is one of the two things that make The Tools 
' War a No. 1 military book for the general reader. Mr. 

Newman does not neglect any capability for destruction of 
iny weapon he discusses. But he also does not neglect—as 
st describers of these w eapons do—their limitations. 

lhe other thing that gives this book high value is Mr 

\Newman’s force and clarity of writing. In style of writing 
| have not seen the superior of The Tools of War in any 
\merican book on military matters published in the past 


*The Tools of War. By James R. Newman. New York: Double- 
v Doran & Co., 1942 


two years. Here tor example is Mr. Newman's definition 
of “all-out war” 


All-Out War means pitting all your resources against 
all the resources of your enemy. By “all” is meant ALI 

from the metal tips on shoelaces to the last pound of 
butter. It means manufacturing everything from syn 
thetic oil to synthetic fervor. It also means that, barring 
accidents—and wars are full of accidents—you will win 
if your resources are the best, the most, 
ized and not merely on order 


and are mobil 


And I would like to shake Mr. Newman by the hand 
for his definition of “morale.” Vital as morale is, there has 
been plenty of hooey written about it ever since someone 
misquoted Napoleon’ s words and gave us a “three-to-one” 
ratio over the physical. But Mr. Newman won't have any 
of this at all: 


Morale is what you can’t do without but isn't worth 
much by itself. Morale has never been known to stop 
a machine gun or a tank. Because the sight if it in 
another stirs us deeply it is apt to confuse our judg 
ments, to lead us to believe that a nation with superb 
morale can hold out on that alone against vastly su 
perior arms. To survive, people still need food and 
shelter, machines, ammunition, and fuel. Unsupported 
morale results in what is known in tennis as a “nice try.” 


One more of these will have to do us. “Strategy,” writes 
Mr. Newman, “is the grand plan for conducting an entire 
war or a major campaign. Like all grand plans, it is a 
grand plan if successful. Otherwise it becomes a ‘historic 
blunder.’” Now, I have no doubt that the deep students 
of strategy, with their considered thought of years on the 
matter, have cooked up more erudite, and even more exact 
definitions of strategy. But Mr. Newman comes squarely 
out with what most soldiers mean by it 

Indeed, I wish Mr. Newman could write us an exten 
sive glossary of military terms. I wish this particularly in 
view of the fact that in defining still another word he says 
that so many military terms do not mean exactly what they 
say. Much of our American muddiness of thought on war 
and manv of our difficulties of training within the armed 
forces themselves, arise from these very words that do not 
mean exactly what they say 

The book is not without faults. It contains some errors 
and for one I feel that Mr. Newman might have paid less 
ittention to historical weapons and given more space te 
those of today. 

In writing this review I have thought more about the 
value of the book to the reader who knows little of war and 
its weapons, than of the reader who knows much of them 
But there are plenty of us in the Army itself who will find 
The Tools of War a source of knowledge. And one of the 
main satisfactions in it for the Army reader will lie in find 
ing an author of grasp and wit and thoroughly enjoyable 
if sometimes stinging stvle concentrating his abilities on 
purely military things. 
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Soldier 


Douctas MacArruur, general, United States 
Army, commanding, United States Army Forces in the 
Far East. For conspicuous leadership in preparing the 
Philippine Islands to resist conquest, for gallantry and 
intrepidity above and beyond the call of duty in action 
against invading Japanese on the Bataan Peninsula. He 
mobilized, trained, and led an army which has received 
world acclaim for its gallant defense against a tre- 
mendous superiority of enemy forces in men and arms. 
His utter disregard of personal danger under heavy fire 
and aerial bombardment, his calm judgment in each 
crisis, inspired his troops, galvanized the spirit of re- 
sistance of the Filipino people, and confirmed the faith 
of the American people in their armed forces. Address: 
Care of The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. 
Entered Military Academy from Wisconsin. 
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The Army of the Japs has made its slashing 


vay to 
its present gains. Its plans were thorough, and i; took 
efficient measures to carry them out. It knew where j 
wanted to go and planned to go there. And hen 
moved and moved fast. It was ready to attack when . 
did attack. It had the fighting men lined up for th 
job, and the arms and ships and planes. 
The plans were completed long since. The k: vledg 


of thousands of long-term spies made welcome jp 
alien lands—barbers, peddlers, consuls, beggars, me 
chants, fishermen—went into the plans. Then the Ja, 
forces struck. 


The plans of this treacherous western foe allowed 
for many things. So many planes, so many ships, so 
many troops. So many miles far these to go to strike at 


so many places. And losses of so many planes, ships, and 
troops. 

But one thing leaders in war often forget. It’s a thing 
that is hard to weigh in a plan. It’s a part of the situ 
ation that is often poorly estimated, and still mor 
often left out of account—the quality of the leader of 
the opposing forces. 

Could the cocksure Jap have considered in full th 
effect of the Philippine resistance? Could he possibly 
have given full measure to General Douglas MacArthu: 
as a major factor in the war it was planned for so long 
to begin? 

The Japs might have accurately estimated the weight 
in war of such a leader of men. They might hav 
foretold that every success of their forces in the Islands 
would add to the American leader's stature. They might 
have guessed that every assault on Bataan would 
heighten the spirit of Americans and their faith in 1 
ability of their leaders. 

Some Nipponese council of war might have eve: 
foretold that around General MacArthur would aris 
the battle hopes of America—that he would be first th 
symbol of successful resistance and then of successful 
attack. And that his leadership in modern battle, proven 
in the face of odds for a period of months, would com 
bine with his other known abilities, proven over many 
years, and make him the inevitable commander of 1! 
forces of the United Nations in the Far Pacific area 

These things may possibly have been beyond the 
minds of the Japs to assume. But it seems more like the 
usual big mistake of war—underestimation of the op 
posing leader. And history will show, it is probabl 
that here was the first and greatest mistake of the Japs 
They could not see that in General MacArthur they 
were facing a first-class leader of first-class fighting 


men. 
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Troops and Reading—and the Camp Robinson 
Exchange 
We have had some correspondents recently who have 
expressed doubt in varying degrees as to whether troops 
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seneral are interested in serious books. The whole 
rience of The Infantry Journac has been that 

ir wider percentage of troops in the great new Army 

, in our World War Army are interested in serious 
reading. In the Publisher's Weekly for March 21 this 


ight is expressed very forcefully by a service club 


libs rian Out west. 

Soldiers don’t read?” this librarian exclaims. “Every 
good soldier expects to return to the good life he is trying 
to preserve and when he returns he wants to return with 
knowledge of the world. He wants to retain what he 
does know and he wants to learn more. 

‘Text books! We can’t keep them on the library 

elves. 

Soldiers know that they are going to win this war 
and they know every av ailable detail of the news. They 
want history books so that they will know the events 
that led us to war books are a treat and a god- 
send. When they have leisure time, reading is even 
more popular than poker, no matter what the people at 
home think.” 

This is exactly what The INFANTRY JourNat has 
been finding in its vigorous endeavors to interest post 
exchanges in offering sound military reading to the 
troops. An amazing number of enlisted men who are 
already in the Army are thinking in serious terms of 
promotion, or at least of making themselves into the 
best possible soldiers. Here at the JournaL we are 
going to continue in every way we possibly can to help 
the troops get the military books they want. Nor are we 
letting down in our continued endeavor to gain the 
interest of commanders and post exchange officers. 

In this regard we would like to announce that the 
exchange at Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas, has 
done the best job of all exchanges so far in making 
professional reading matter available to troops. Camp 
Joseph T. Robinson is commanded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Francis B. Mallon who, even before he took over 
the command, sought information regarding the best 
way to make standard military books and manuals avail- 
able to his troops. The Journat editors made sugges- 
tions for a trial stock of books toward the end of last 
vear. Then Major Hal F. Irwin, Infantry, the alert 
Robinson exchange officer, saw that The INFANTRY 
Journat and the books supplied for his exchanges re- 
ceived a fair allotment of space on the counters, not only 
in the main post exchange but in his various branch 
stores. In every place the books were displayed promi- 
nently in a group on specially arranged shelving with 

titles and prices plainly in view. Individual copies are 
placed on the counters where they can be easily 
examined and salesmen are instructed on the content 
ind value of the books. To prevent inadvertent loss, 
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the books placed on the counter to look at are attached 
by a string to the counter. 

By this efficient method of offering needed military 
reading matter to the troops, this exchange has been 
furnishing books by many hundreds—in general the 
books you see advertised in The INFANTRY JouRNat 
to the men who want them badly. 

Any other post exchange can do the same thing. And 
it is not a labor of love because the JourNAL’s arrange 
ment with the Army Exchange Service enables the post 
exchange to make a substantial profit. 

We don’t want our readers to think that the Camp 
Joseph T. Robinson post exchange is the only one do 
ing the thing as it should be done. There are several 
others doing almost as well. But it should be possible 
for every exchange in a camp of any size, and the others 
on a smaller scale, to do this very same thing, and as 
sist the war effort by just that much more. The 
Journat will be glad to explain further Major Irwin's 
efficient method of handling books to any post exchange 
officer, and it is writing every post exchange officer to 
that effect. We would like also to suggest again that 
every commander responsible for a post exchange ask 
us for any information he desires about the furnishing 
of books to his troops. 


y y y 


Apology 

You would think when a certain time of the month 
comes around that The INFANTRY JouRNAL was meet 
ing the deadline of a daily newspaper. Everything gets 
into a rush which doesn’t stop until the last space is 
filled. 

In this rush we committed a grave discourtesy in the 
April issue. In the footnote on the first page of Part One 
of “Remember Pearl Harbor,” by Blake Clark, we neg 
lected to say who published that excellent book. Mr 
Clark's publisher is Modern Age Books, Inc., of New 
York City, to whom we have already apologized directly 
and who have been most pleasant about our slip 


7 7 A 
Error 


There was an error in the March issue of The IN 
FANTRY Journal concerning the number of copies ol 
Army Motors normally supplied to regimental com 
manders. The present limitations of Army Motors do 
not enable the Technical Service Division of Holabird 
Quartermaster Motor Base to send twenty-five copies 
of the magazine to a regiment—only twenty. A bat 
talion can get five and a company three. 

This is another of those slips that inevitably get by 
the eyes of the editors and proofreaders of The Journ 
NAL, and we apologize to the Technical Service Di 
vision and to Mr. Norman E. Cohen, the editor of 
fine publication Army Motors. 
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We'll Get It to You—If You'll Tell Us 

Ne know that the press of duty leaves our members 
with little time for personal affairs these days and that 
such matters as notifying the JourNAL that you have 
changed your address can be done only at odd and 
hurried moments. 

But to save you time later (and perhaps your temper ) 
we would like to stress again the importance of giving 
your old address when notifying us that you have taken 
off for other parts. Without your old address our circu- 
lation department is stymied (and very considerably de 
layed) in properly making such changes in its records 
as will insure your getting your copy of the JouRNAL 
without interruption or delay. 

It takes only a minute more to put down your old 
address as well as your new one when you notify us 
of a change. The simplest way is to fill out the change 
of address card inserted in the magazine each month. 
But if you don’t have one at hand, an ordinary post 
card will do the trick, provided you give us your name 
and rank, your old address, and your new one. 

Since the war began our circulation department has 
put into effect new methods of handling new and re- 
newal memberships and a new change-of-address pro- 
cedure. The new methods are much more efficient and 
economical than the old ways which, while good 
enough for the day and time w hen the circulation man 
ager could almost memorize the list of members, simply 
weren't capable of handling a zooming circulation in a 
hard-working Army. 

And how about printing your name and the address 
if you can’t get to a typewriter? Some of our member's 
handwriting would baffle the code experts in the black 
est of Black Chambers. 


y y sf 
Fighting Honor Roll Outfits 


The Journat awards this month a new star—their 
third—to two units whose names now stand on a far 
greater Honor Roll than that in which this magazine 
takes such pride—two outfits the battle deeds of whose 
members, Filipino and American alike, will live far 
longer than the day to come when The Journat shall 
again serve them as active, full-strength members of the 
Roll—the 57th Infantry and the General Service School, 
Philippine Army. The deeds of the men of these units 
shall never be forgotten, nor their names ever removed 
from this list which the very inclusion of their designa 
tions makes a Roll of Honor indeed. 

There’s a fine group of other units adding stars this 
time. The 161st Infantry and the 2d Infantry now re- 
ceive their sixth stars as they begin their seventh year of 
Hundred Per cent membership. The 29th Infantry and 
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the 129th Infantry move up one notch above {,)|] 


ger 
eral into the five-star group. 

A warm welcome is also extended to the 34th I; 
fantry and the 359th Infantry, both new 100: outfits 


Not only are there new units on the Honor Jol] th; 
time, and awards of new stars to old, tried a; 


< 


1 loyal 
units, but one or two interesting changes of design nation 


For one thing, the corrected designation of the 6th 
Training Regiment, Branch Immaterial, Fort } McC le] 
lan, Alabama, now appears. 

The 503d Parachute now listed with 
pleasure, is the first of the jumping regiment 


Infantry, 


S to be 
listed as a whole and is covered in another editoria| 


above. 

The 140th Infantry gains its third star with this issu: 
and three units now gain their second stars, the 13th 
Infantry, the 36th Infantry Training Battalion, and th 
60th Infantry Training Battalion. 

The Journat also has a message of which it is ex 
tremely proud from the 168th Infantry. We would lik 
to give the full details including the place it came fron 
But we'd better not. In substance it simply says, “Keep 
us on the Honor Roll!” 


with pride. 


You can bet we'll do it. and 


oe: ~ Pi 
The 28th Infantry Training Battalion 


The 28th Infantry Training Battalion is an AT out 
fit and a good one. It was activated in the spring ot 
1941 with a cadre of officers from many places and of 
enlisted men from the 94th AT Battalion, Fort Ber 
ning, Georgia. 

By the middle of the year, the Battalion had receiver 
its first group of men for training and since that tim 
has produced thousands of able antitankers for the 
growing Army. It has had a fine record in many ways 
since it was organized, both in military and other 1 
spects. 

The commanding officer of the 28th Infantry Trait 
ing Battalion is Lieutenant Colonel Richard W 
Stephens, who was assisted in bringing his unit into the 
Hundred Per cent class by Captain Jean M. Gray 

a ot 


The 503d Parachute Infantry 


The 503d Parachute Infantry is the first jumping 
and fighting regiment to join The Journat’s Hono: 
Roll. Its commander, Colonel W. M. Miley, brough' 
the first of the parachute battalions (the 501st) to the 
class of Hundred Percenters, and now he loses no time 
in bringing in his new regiment. Its component parts 
were already on the Roll, and we're delighted to wel 
come them now together. First Lieutenant James C 
Hite has assisted his commanding officer in bringing th 
regiment in. 
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HONOR ROLL ~ 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 
ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 


tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
as a magazine for fighting men. Each star represents 
one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below. 
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2oih Infantry 
01st Infantry (West Virginia, 
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(30th Infantry Cillinois ) 

34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 

35th Infantry 

\ith Infantry 

22d Infantry 

l0th Infantry 

\6lst Infantry (Washington ) 
dd Infantry 
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Ist Intanery “I linois 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida ) 
33d Infantry 


182d Infanury (Sth Massachusetts 


7th Infantry 

(32d Infantry CIllinois ) 
\4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

29th Infantry CIllinois ) 


kkk 


\linnesuta CCC District 

65th Infantry (69th New York) 
\2th Infantry 

45th Infantry (Ohio) 

(50th Infantry (West Virginia) 
16th Infantry 


4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infant 
| 24th Field Artillery Clllinois 


KK 
Sth lulantry 
18lst Inf. (6th Massachusetts 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa ) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 
General Service School, Philippine 
Army 


x* 
vth Infanury CS) 
163d Infantry (Montana) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 


* 


149th lalamtry CRKemuchy_ 
155th Infantry (Mississippi ) 
50lst Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 


(79th Infantry (Oklahoma) 
367th Infantry 


112th Infantry (Pennsylvania 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 


* 
STATES 


Missouri 


6th Infantry (Anmored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
8th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska) 
ist Missouri Infantry (AMF 
503d Parachute Infantry 
39h Intantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
7\st Infantry (New York) 
756th Tank Battalion (Light) 
502d Parachute Battalion 
35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 
16th Infantry Training Regiment 
(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 
try Training Battalions) 
137th Infantry 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Battalion 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Roberts, California 
20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
28th Infantry Training Battalion 
d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 
34th Infantry 
359th Infantn 








































Finding the Time 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 
Sirs: 

This letter concerns motor maintenance and the article 
“The Colonel Inspects His Motors, Part I” by Captain 
Charles S. D’Orsa in the March issue of The Journat. As 
a reader of your magazine and a transport sergeant it is 
the best I have ever read on this subject. As a transport ser 
geant I know that PM means Preventive Maintenance and 
not post mortem. 

The article by Captain Charles S. D’Orsa tells me how, 
but as far as telling me when all of this maintenance work 
is going to be done, the time to do it is the problem, not 
how to do it. I speak for the rest of the transport NCO's of 
my regiment. The only paragraph devoted to the subject of 
time is on the first page of the article. This is what it says: 

More simply, Captain Falls means this: “If they 
don’t roll, you don’t get there.” And in order to get there 
and keep going, all commanders must give motor main- 
tenance activities the time and coéperation necessary to 
prevent and remedy the wear of operation. 


Hell’s fire! Why don’t the people who write these articles 
emphasize this side of the picture. I have to fight for time to 
train drivers and for time to take the necessary maintenance 
steps. Military maintenance manuals are full of rules and 
regulations on driver training and motor maintenance. It’s 
easy for a transport noncom to fulfill his duties if higher- 
unit commanders would only make allowances for motor 
maintenance and driver training in the weekly training 
schedule. It's more important for a driver to go out on ten- 
or fifteen-mile marches than it is for him to know how to 
handle his vehicle under all types of situations, according 
to most unit commanders in the Infantry. He wants to be a 
truck driver first and he must be a good one before he can 
be of any use as a member of a combat team. A big per 
cent of the truck drivers in the Army today, I'll wager, do 
not yet know how to read a map or what the word “map 
overlay” means. You take, for instance, the motor movement 
known as infiltration. If a driver does not know how to read 
the overlay that is handed to him, how is he to know where 
-to go and where not to stop, where he can hide his vehicle 


en route, where to cross streams, how to avoid sand and 
muddy terrain? All of these points are common knowledg 
to transport officers but not all transport noncoms. It takes 
time to teach map reading and military symbols to a driver 

If your publication is what I think it is, you won't dis 
regard this letter or gripe, as you might call it. Can't 
someone write a few pages dealing with this very thing 
I'm writing about? 

Until I read what I'll be looking for in The Inrantey 
JourNAL, vour publication, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
STAFF SERGEANT 

The Journat will be glad to hear from anybody of 
any rank from yard-bird to four-star general who can 
offer something constructive on gaining time to do the 
things that need to be done. We don’t blame the write: 
of this letter a particle for feeling impatient, but so far 
as we've been able to find, you often have to steal the 


time from something less important to do something 


that desperately needs doing. 
P P y 


From a Former Chief of Infantry 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Enclosed herewith please find fifty cents in coin tor 
which I will thank you to send one copy each of t 
March, 1942, issue of The InFantry Journat to the pet 
sons indicated below. I would also appreciate, if pra: tical Dl 
your marking the article “Six Months with the Jap Infan 
try” by Major Harold Doud. 

I consider such articles of great benefit to men in the 
service and to civilians. . 

Permit me to express my appreciation of the increasing 
attractiveness and professional value of The Inrant™ 
JournaL to men in all branches of the U. S. Army ane 
Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. FarnswortH 
Major General, Retired 
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Good Reading for Any Branch 


e Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL 


I should like to take this opportunity to tell you, if 

GI typewriter will hold up, that although I have for 

months been an enlisted man in the Coast Artillery, 

| have found your publication not only of constant interest, 

xtremely helpful within my own branch. You may 

ect that it is helpful only in better understanding an 

allied branch of the service. That is not true, for I could 

point out positive instances of direct aid to the understand- 

ing of my own job. 

[he interest which I maintain in the Infantry was born 

a number of years ago and fostered through three years of 

schooling in the Advanced ROTC, Infantry. The high 

standard of authorship which you have maintained together 

with an obvious willingness to keep up with the most ad- 

vanced theories of modern warfare are, I believe, the most 

praiseworthy characteristics of your Journat. The second 

depends upon the first, for thought, no matter how noble, 

is worthless unless given expression in clear, concise terms. 
In that, in my opinion, you succeed. 
Sincerely, 

SerGEANT, Coast Artillery. 


4 7 ra 
Reprints For the Troops 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs 

\ttached hereto are mimeographed copies of two articles 
appearing in the March issue of The INFantry JourNAL 
which to me contained so much “meat” that I have had 
them reproduced and placed in the bulletin boards of all 
companies, batteries, and similar units within my division. 

Sincerely yours, 


}. G. Orp, Major General, U.S.A. 


The two articles were “No Time for a Dry Run” by 
Major Leonard H. Nason and “The Rifleman’s Heri 


tage” by P.M.M. 
7 5 A A 
A Man Who Will Get Ahead 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs 

've already received a copy of your 60-mm. Mortar 
Handbook. It really was tops. Having now been promoted 
to corporal, I would like to know more about the 60-mm. 
mortar. Could you send me all available books,’ pamphlets, 
etc., pertaining to the 60-mm. mortar you can lay your 
hands on? Cost is no object. 

[hanking you, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

Fort Ord. Calif. CorPORAL. 


MEE. SO 
Eight-Ball in the Side Pocket 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 
On a trip afoot through one of our large Eastern cities, 
| counted seventeen Army officers and seven Naval officers. 
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Eleven of the soldiers and four of the sailors had hands in 
their pockets—some of them both hands. The day was cool, 
but not too cool to dare the breezes without gloves. 

When I see this breach of military custom violated by a 
majority of those who are supposed to be examples for our 
armed forces, I suppress a violent desire to bellow some 
thing uncomplimentary to the breacher. However, my 
shoulders are bowed by two bars, no more, and the of 
fender is more often than not a superior. Believing in 
consistency, I say nothing to anybody, but the strain is too 
great. The editor of The Journat has broad shoulders ex 
officio, so I'll put it up to you. 

I believe in drastic measures to correct serious def 
ciencies. How about equipping each ofhcer with a carryall 
something like a woman's purse (musette bag?) and sew 
all the pocket openings so tight that even the income-tax 
man can’t get into them? 

Sincerely, 
Caprain Lecret 
1 1 1 


“Never Heard of It” 


Here is a part of a recent letter to the Journal trom 
a member who wrote to change his address 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 
Sirs: 

why all the pornographic and lurid, or more cor 
rectly, pseudo literature, at the post exchanges but not The 
INFANTRY JourNAL and the other service publications? In 
quiry for them results only in a bland stare and the reply, 
“Never heard of it.” I feel certain that a proper display of 
The Infantry Journat and the rest would soon create 
a demand for them and be of decided benefit to the train 
ing program and enhance the much discussed “morale” of 
the present-day soldier. 

Perhaps I’m wrong and I’m willing to admit that I often 
have been. But I have been an instructor in state and mu 
nicipal police schools, and in the Army, and I've always 
found that appropriate reference literature proved very 
helpful to text material and classroom instruction. 

Here’s to the Infantry that will give the axe to the Axis 

Very truly yours, 
SERGEANT, Infantry 


v 7 5 A 
One Satisfied Customer 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 
Sirs: 

Thank you very much for adjusting my magazine issues, 
as I did not want to miss any copies, if possible. 

Although I am only a private, and far from a military 
judge, I will say however that your magazine is one of the 
most interesting and informative I have ever read 

One cannot imagine the lessons and knowledge one gets 
from the magazine, and the way the articles are edited and 
presented helps make them easier understood, espec ially so, 
to one not schooled in military science 

Again let me thank the editors for their courtesy and 
consideration now and in the past 

Respectfully, 


Fort Benning, Ga. Privatt 
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With An Eye on History 


Calling all CO’s—company to division! Some future 
day the history of the present “unpleasantness” is going 
to be written—in documentary form—probably by the 
Historical Section of the Army War College. And if 
the records of 1917-18 are any criterion, the historians 
are going to have an appalling mess on their hands. 

The historical section is still struggling over some 
of the vague and incomplete returns and records of the 
first World War. There are division returns, for ex 
ample, which show that an outfit was “Undergoing 
usual training at Camp Ducrot” one month while on 
the next succeeding month the return reads “Division 
in training in 10th Training Area, France.” Not a word 
about leaving the United States, neither the names of 
the transports nor the dates of embarkation and de 
barkation. One company morning report reads like this 

May 6: Embarked for overseas service. Sea calm 

May 7: Boat drills. Sea calm. 

May 8: Sea rough. 

And that’s all. Not another entry until after arrival 
in France. One can sympathize with the sea-sick com 
pany clerk, of course. 

Commanding officers can remedy this by simply 
checking monthly returns and morning reports before 
signing them to see that the information under the 
“Record of Events” heading is complete and accurate. 
And it might get his outfit a little future glory too. 
Historians have been known to publicly commend the 
keepers of complete, all-revealing documents. 

Another common source of confusion and one which 
may well arise in present troop movements as it did in 
1917-18, was the custom of holding troops on the ships 
for a few days after arrival in foreign ports. The skipper 
of the transport and the Base Section officers reported 
the arrival of the ship (with the troops on board) as of 
the day she dropped anchor in the harbor. The officers 
with the troops, in rendering their returns, sometimes 
used that date, sometimes the day of actual disembarka- 


tion, without mentioning the difference. The same con 








te 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as muci, 
as $10.00 for their contributions to this department. Hoy 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” with scant considers 
tion for the rules of composition’ and rhetoric will continue 
to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should 
be held to four or five hundred words and should be syb. 
mitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or 
returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster 
in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not pub. 
lished within six months should be addressed to the janitor 











fusion was often evident on the “Change of Station’ 
cards. 

Finally, in entering names of foreign towns and vil 
lages, for Pete’s sake instruct your clerks to verify the 
spelling before trying to type the returns! The future 
historian can easily identify “Vishy” and “Rakeyah 
vick,” but in the case of little villages in Java, Libya 
and Norway, it won't be so easy. 

Hisroricus 


1 P7 q 
Borrow Your Umbrella? 


It's nice, the way we infantrymen practice the ar 
of cz sane 1ge, and the enemy should appreciate it. We 
work cuales into a lather to make guns, trucks and 
other gear look like something they ain't, while wi 
ourselves go into battle nearly as all-revealing as 
bevy of bathing beauties parading before the judges 
With our hands and face as white as sun and wind 
permits we look like nothing so much as United State 
Infantry to every enemy observation post and plane 

Now I've got an idea for a simple foxhole camo 
flage. I cut the handle of an umbrella off short, removed 
all the cloth, and replaced it with regular c: pap 
netting. At the ends of the umbrella ribs I made a 
and added about a foot of straight coat hanger Ce \ 
that when the umbrella is opened it can either be laid 
Hat on the ground over the foxhole or it can be raisec 
while the soldier fires his rifle. When raised it still pr 
vides a roof to blind the eyes of the air observers 

It strikes me that every infantryman will see the valu 
of this foxhole cover. No longer will you have to hug 
your hole helplessly while Jap or Nazi air observers 
stare down your neck, nor will enemy snipers be boun 
ing steel off your helmet every time you lift your head 
That sniper will have a devil of a time even seeing you 
when vou cautiously raise the cover to have a quich 
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CEREBRATIONS 8] 


nd think of the “sucker plays” you can pull using 
spider trap a la Lt. Col. Katsebu. 
e thing is light Cone pound), compact when 
and easily carried on the pack. It can be opened, 
.iflaged and put into use in one minute or less. 
Infantrymen: an idea in 


have I got here, \ 
camouflage or just a simple idea?—INFANTRY 
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renting Tonight in Comfort 


American Army has alter- 
\ shivered and sweltered in tents. But by the appli- 
cation of a little thought plus reflection on the miseries 
ent life, a former lieutenant recently came up with 
nple solution borrowed from the American building 
rock wool insulation for tent walls and ceilings. 
(he World War lieutenant is Benjamin F. F. Need 
ham, now a Kentucky businessman, and here's how he 


Since colonial days the 


Experiments and tests at Fort Knox followed three 
months of private experimentation. A two-inch blanket 
of rock wool was placed between two layers of regular 
light-weight Army duck, compressed to a thickness of 
an inch, and then stitched into six-inch squares like a 
quilt to keep the wool from shifting. The duck keeps 
the rock wool from flaking through and at the same 
time is a light, tough material for supporting the fabri 
cated blanket. 

[he blankets are suspended from the bottom of the 
2 x 6 framework of the tent which permits a six-inch 
between the tent and the insulation and elimi 
nates the chance of leaking when the tent is wet. The 
four ceiling blankets are placed permanently w hile the 
four side wall fabricated blankets may be put up or 
a ‘n down as needed. 

t Fort Knox a test was run from January 21 to 
be i iry 5 with five daily temperature tests being taken 
in an insulated tent and in one without insulation. 
Both tents were equipped with a Sibley stove, but it was 
noticeable that, even though the temperature outside 
was near zero, only a very low fire was needed in the 
insulated tent while the fire in the non-insulated tent 
had to be kept roaring at all times. For example, on 
February 2 at 4 a.m. it was twelve above zero at Fort 
Knox. In non-insulated tent a fire blazed merrily but it 
was only ten degrees warmer than outside. In the insu 
lated tent there was a low fire in the stove but the 

temperature was thirty degrees at ankle height, and 
hity-two degrees at shoulder height—forty degrees above 
that outside. 

In addition to comfort for the men living in the 
tents, there are other virtues to insulated tents. One is 
the possibility that pneumonia will be materially re- 
duced and the other is the reduction in the number of 
hires due to sparks from a Sibley stove when that con- 
‘raption is operating under forced draft. The fabricated 








blankets are easily tr ansported and may even be used 
as sleeping bags 

The American soldier is willing to melt or freeze if 
need be, 


but he doesn’t enjoy it. Insulation looks as 


though it might decrease the necessity. 
Mayor Geracp Grirrin 
7 5 7 
All-American Gripe Team 


[he American enlisted man, they say, gripes only 
when everything is going smoothly; his real grievances 
he keeps to himectf. But how about the American ofh 
cerr 

A few days ago I had lunch in a strange mess with 
ofhcers from a battalion other than my own. Being a 
stranger | didn’t intrude into the family conversation 
which concerned itself almost wholly to growls, com 
plaints, criticisms, and back-biting 

Maybe that battalion is so well organized, and i 
such a pink of condition that the right to gripe because 
things are so pertect he ad, by some sort of ¢ apillary ac 
tion, worked up from the enlisted men to the officers 
But griping can actually be a demoralizing factor—and 
one that doesn’t stem from the fact that we are all 
smooth running outfits either. 

rll grant a "good full blooded gripe does a fellow 
some good if indulged in once in a while. But the 
business of being continually on the offensive, of con 
tinually harping at the policies laid down by superiors, 
is something else. 

On what grounds does a mere lieutenant suggest 
that his brother officers, junior and senior alike, lay off 
wishing that someone else was in command? And wish 
ing that newer (and more personally pleasing) policies 
would be established, caustically wondering out loud 
how those stupid people at headquarters ever got that 
waver 

Just this: When I go into combat 


as | expect to do 
before this is over 


, | shall want men under me who 
don't have the habit of steady griping—men who do 
what they’ re told to do willingly, without question and 
without ’ discussion. If I have other lieu 
tenants under me I shall expect to give them the very 
best leadership I have, to treat them as fellow human 


beings and as gentlemen—not schoolboys. In return | 


“subversive 


shall expect undivided coéperation. 

Here's a suggestion to those of us who gripe at 
evervthing: Let's get things rolling and forget the 
gripes. Let’s work harder than we have to work; let's 
each one of us personally get the idea we are going to 
be the best damned soldier in the outfit. If we don't 
like the old man’s orders let’s carry them out anyway 

Heavy and habitual griping will never make any out 
fit ready to win a battle. But if we decide we're going 
to get in condition to win a few we'll be so busy we 
won't have time to gripe much—and I'll lay you odds 
I'm right.—LreuTeENANT PoLLYANNA. 
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The Nation at Work to Win 


AMERICA ORGANIZES TO WIN THE WAR. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1942. 395 Pages; 
Index; $2.00. 


Twenty well-known American figures and Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill are the writers who make up this 
book. The Americans include President Roosevelt, Vice 
President Wallace, Secretary Wickard, Byron Price, David 
Cushman Coyle, Paul de Kruif, and Professor Henry 
Steele Commager. Paul Schubert, the able naval critic, 
wrote the chapter on the Navy, and the equally able mili- 
tary commentator, S. L. A. Marshall, wrote the one on the 
Army. America Organizes to Win the War is a fine en- 
deavor on the part of the publishers to present the picture 
of a fighting and .working nation getting down to the 
business in hand. 

In a book in which there are many fine passages, there 
is one espec ial passage by Max Lerner which to my mind 
states something that needs much repeating : 

“In addition to a strong economic system and a strong 
administrative system, the third element of a strong de- 
mocracy in time of crisis is an eflicient military machine 
and a wide-awake military leadership. There has always 
been a tradition in the United States that held a strong 
standing army in suspicion. This goes back to early colo- 
nial times. Largely because of this and because of 
our pacifist leanings, the Army career has not enjoyed 
very high prestige, and the men of ability have tended to 
go into business and the civil professions rather than into 
the Army. Until recently we have not felt this weakness 
seriously. But we have now come to understand that with- 
out a strong army always ready to act in an emergency 
and equipped with the latest military inventions, a de- 
mocracy—-no matter how just its practices and no matter 
how high-minded its citizens—may fall a prey to a stronger 
and more ruthless Power. Our young people are coming 
to understand this also. And it is a safe prophecy that in 
the future a military or naval or aviation career will rank 
as high as any other in the country. 

“The present war is a test of how well we can put these 
things to work in a great war crisis. For everything that 
has happened so far in the war—to the United States as 
well as to other countries—shows the need of a highly 
planned and keenly alert military machine, inside of a 
-highly efficient administrative machine, inside of an eco- 
nomic machine that is running on all cylinders and making 





the very best use of all its resources. This is, of course. 
counsel of perfection. But the closer we come to a hievine 
this ideal, the more certain will be victory in as short , 
time as possible.” 

I hope Mr. Lerner is right in his prophecy, for this 
beloved country of ours won’t last much longer in histor 
unless he is. We've taken risk after risk in neglecting our 
immediately available strength between wars. And _ this 
time our recovery from complacency and avoidance of mil 
tary thought was desperately slow. 

Mr. Coyle’s chapter on paying for the war is a remark 
able explanation: it is absolutely clear and gets to the 
bottom of things. It contains no fiscal nonsense but terms 
that everybody can understand. 

Mr. Ladislas Farago’s contribution on psychological wa: 
fare makes good sense, and so does Mr. Arthur Uphan 
Pope's on “How Can Individuals Keep a Healthy Morale 
in Wartime?” In fact, this whole book is crammed wit! 
calm, good sense, and intelligently presented informatio: 
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The World and This Country of Ours 
AMERICA’S STRATEGY IN WORLD POLITICS. 
Nicholas John Spykman. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1942. 500 Pages; Maps; Index; $3.75, 


We have heard a lot about geopolitics. Well, here is ar 
American geopolitician doing his stuff one hundred pe: 
cent. And short of a book that will make every American 
citizen desire to fight our enemies with his whole strength 
a book like this has been most badly needed of all. 

Here are the United States of America shown as they 
lie on the surface of the globe surrounded by the othe: 
countries of our own and the other hemisphere. Not merel\ 
the geography of areas and distances, but the geography o! 
international politics, trade, and opposed armed strength 
does Mr. Spykman show in the course of his long and 
complete study. The fact that the individual reader may 


not agree with some of his conclusions has little to do with 


the value of America’s Strategy in World Politics. 


Whether we agree with him throughout or not, we have 


him to thank profoundly for his presentation of world 
round matters in a way we can grasp them. There must be 
few military men who haven't wished for a modern treat 
ment of strategy. Mr. Spykman has now given us such 4 
book, and in it goes beyond simply the problems of moving 
organized military power from one continent to another. 
Mr. Spykman writes sometimes with an almost bruts 
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We are far too ready, he feels, in the United 
S to think of the relations between our own country 
and other nations in moral terms. We forget that it is 
x that may in the end win every international argu- 
me lhe basic power aspects of international relations, 

hy . “has received but little attention in the United 


States, partly because of our assumed isolation behind pro- 
tective ocean moats, partly because of certain religious 
elements in our national ideology. The author is fully aware 


of the fact that men are motivated by other desires than 
the urge for power, and that power is not the only aspect 
of international relations. International as well as national 
affairs are influenced by love, hate, and charity, by moral 
indig nation, and the hope for material gain, by the moods 
and psychological abnormalities of rulers, and by the 
emotional affliction of peoples. International society is, 
however, a society without a central authority to preserve 
law and order, and without an official agency to protect its 
members in the enjoyment of their rights. The result is 
that individual states must make the preserv ation and im 
provement of their power positions a primary objective of 
their foreign policy. A sound foreign policy for the United 
States must accept this basic reality of international society, 
and develop a grand strategy for both war and peace 
based on the implications of its geographic location in the 
His book, he continues, “represents a 
geopolitical study of the most basic issue of American 
foreign policy, one that is as old as the republic and that 
will remain a topic for discussion as long as the United 
States remains a free and independent country.” 

In the parts of his book devoted to the purely military 
aspect of the world today, Mr. Spykman shows how the 
preference of the good man for dying on his own soil 
inste ad of abroad is a serious handicap to the democratic 
state.” I find no false note in any of these purely military 
passages. He shows himself to be a thorough student of 
modern war. 

The most immediately valuable aspect of America’s 
Strategy in World Politics lies in the author's discussion, 
which he goes into at some length, of the situation the 
United States will be in if Germany and Japan should be 
successful in Europe, Africa, and Asia. He shows the 
Western Hemisphere lying surrounded by the other land 
masses of the globe and threatened from both directions, 
not so much by immediate military attack as by a long 
process of slow starvation through deprivation of certain 
raw materials which would make us unable to keep up 
with the military building of all the rest of the world in 
Axis hands. From the military viewpoint, he believes, we 
hould be able to hold—prov ided we could get the materials 
of war, which he thinks we could not—North America, 
entral America, and the upper third or so of South 
America. This of course would also hang on a complete co- 
yperation between all the American countries involved. 
le arrives at this discussion of what he calls “Quarter- 
Sphere Defense” through an exhaustive alignment of mili- 
ary, geographical, political, and economic elements of 
he situation, all of which he handles with an almost harsh 
ealism. 

Mr. Spykman’s conclusions therefore form the most 
orceful arguments against any isolationist tendency. And 

lation, writes Mr. Spykman, ‘ ‘as a policy for the United 
btates lost many of its adherents in the first emotional out 


world. 
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LEADERSHIP 


For American Army Leaders 
By 
LT. COL. EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


This is a book for ev ery American soldier, from 
the private who hopes to win a corporal’s chev- 
rons to the staff po ly 

It is mot an abstract pea tome, but 

18 


a realistic and practical cussion of the Ameri- 
can Leader’s task. 


No. 275 on the 


Journal Booklist. $1 00 
PPPPPPPIPPPPIPECREKREEEE EEE EEK 


MODERN BATTLE 


UNITS IN ACTION IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This book tells the authentic story of a dozen or 
more battles ranging from the campaign in Poland 
down to the air-borne attack on Crete. In addition 
to showing the broad picture of these campaigns 
the book also shows what went on in units as smal! 
as the platoon. 

In some instances the accounts are based on the 
personal stories of participants and in all instances 
the facts were checked against authentic sources. 
The chapters of MODERN BATTLE have been 
printed as articles in The Infantry Journal during 
the past two years. For the book the author has 
made the necessary changes and corrections to bring 
the account up to date on the basis of later informa- 
tion. MODERN BATTLE is a book on today’s war 
for soldiers of all grades—from private to general. 
Plenty of maps. 


No. 298 on the $ 
Journal Booklist. 


DPPIPPPPPPIPIII EERE EER EEE 


The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
A grand gift for the Army helpmate— 


young and old. 
$2.50 


No. 270 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
The Infantry Journal 
The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Manual of 


Mess Management 


More than 340 Pages of Information for KP’s, 
Cooks, Mess Sergeants, Mess Officers and 
Organization Commanders. 


331 Army-Tested Recipes 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

1. FEEDING THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 

. MESS MANAGEMENT 
Supervision and Control—The Ration—Mess Ac- 
counting—N utrition. 

3. KITCHEN MANAGEMENT 
Garrison Kitchens—Field Kitchens. 

. COOKING 
Principles—Practice. 

5. BAKING 
Definitions—Grains and Flours—Other Ingredi- 
ents—Bread Baking—Bread Formulas— Bread 
Faults; Their Causes and Corrections—Sweet 
Dough, Cakes, and Pastry Products—Field Bak- 
ing Expedients—Infestation, Rope, and Mold. 

6. FOODS 


7. MEATS, FISH, AND POULTRY 
Meat Cutting and Storage—Cooking of Meats— 
Fish and Poultry. 

8. INSPECTION OF SUBSISTENCE SUPPLIES 
General—Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables—Dried Fruits and Vege- 
tables—Leavening Agents—Cereals and Cereal 
Products—Beverages—Pickles, Relishes, Olives, 
and Sauces—Seasoning Agents—Sweet Products 
—Meat and Meat Products—Dairy Products— 
Poultry and Eggs—Fish—Excerpts from Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

9. RECIPES 
Introduction—Recipes. 

10. MESS SANITATION 
Intestinal Diseases—Food Handlers—Disposal of 
Kitchen Wastes—Buildings and Storage Facili- 
ties—Cleansing of Utensils—Outline for Inspec- 
tion—Fly Control—Rat Control—Water Sterili- 
zation. 

APPENDIX 

War Department Circular No. 28—Issuing Table 
of Provisions Per Man Per Meal—Tables and 
Useful Information—Minimum Standard Ten- 


Day Menu. 
$2.00 
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burst with which public opinion responded to th¢ Jap 

a 
nese attack. But unless the assumptions regarding the 
Western Hemisphere on which the doctrine rested - 


proved false, there can be no assurance that they wil] no, 
continue to influence popular thinking about war strateo, 
- . 5 
There may be a demand, he believes, when the cost of win 


ning this war becomes more evident, that we again think jy 
defensive terms. America’s Strategy in World Politics 
shows us vividly what folly it would be to entertain such 
ideas. 
7 7 4% 
Report On the Russian Situation 


\LL-OUT ON THE ROAD TO SMOLENSK, p,, 


Erskine Caldwell. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
1942. 230 Pages; $2.50. 


Mr. Caldwell is one of the best writers in the United 
States; moreover he is an acute reporter on war. His book 
tells the military reader many things about the fighting 
troops of the Soviet Army but not so much about the sp 
cific fighting methods. But when a writer of his discem 
ment and high clarity of expression tells what he saw jp 
Russia, behind and with the Russian armies, he is bound 
to give us many important sidelights on Russian tactics as 
well as a sense of the spirit that impels the Russian troops 

It is too bad, however, that Mr. Caldwell felt he had 
include some second-hand reporting which is crammed wit! 
exaggerations. | refer especially to a description of a great 
tank battle, which appears to be a mixture of interesting 
fact and Buck Rogers narrative. Mr. Caldwell got the ston 
from a Russian major and it deals with a battle betwee: 
a thousand Russian tanks and two thousand German tanks 
which ended with both forces withdrawing. 

Che Russian tanks were the more heavily armored, “an 
in many instances antitank guns were not able to pen 
trate them. Frequently, the only way the Germans coul 
stop them was by turning their three- and five-inch ant 
aircraft guns against them. The new model fifty-ton Rus 
sian tank has a protecting bumper along its side over its 
crawler treads which the German tanks did not possess, and 
the Russians developed the knack of ramming the Ger 
mans on their sides and upsetting their tanks. Sometimes 
the German tank crews opened their hatches, jumped out 
and tried to get away on bicycles, which were carried i 
the larger tanks for that purpose.” So far, this sounds rea 
sonable. 

But the results of this battle, as told to the author by his 
informant, form the point where a bit of fiction appears ' 
creep in: “Houses were bowled over like duckpins. Trees 
were uprooted and splintered as though struck by bolts of 
lightning. Terrain that was hummocky and hilly before the 
battle started was still hummocky and hilly when the 
battle was over, but the hills were in new locations an¢ 
valleys appeared where none had existed before. | ields ot 
grain were chewed until the earth looked as if it had been 
turned upside down. Above all, the crash of two fifty-ton 
tanks ramming head-on sounded like the world coming ' 
an end.” 

After hearing this story, Mr. Caldwell went to interview 
some of the troops who had taken part. The first man he 
talked to was the only survivor of the crew of a tank that 
had been shattered by a “500-pound bomb that scored a di 
rect hit on the turret. . . .” He had been “hurled throug! 
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ich blown open by the explosion,” but merely suffered 
bad burns. 

Now there can be no doubt that such a battle must be 

ction of terrific noise and confusion. But when two 

yweight tanks, probably moving all of fifteen miles an 

meet head-on, there isn’t likely to be much more 

from the impact than a dull clunk that would 

lly be noticed among the other noises of the battlefield. 

\nd as for the direct hit by the 500-pound bomb—well, 

there have been enough newspictures released showing 

row a 25- OF 30-pound shell tears the very guts out of a 

vy tank and warps and rends it like a firecracker going 

off in a pasteboard box, to make us take Mr. Caldwell’s 
bomb story with something of a smile. 

lust the same, this is one of the most readable books to 

me out of the war, and it tells us much about a sector 

the greatest sector of all—where the most important tech 
nical and tactical news has been developing—news we need 
to have in much greater quantity if we are to have the 
vhole battlefield picture of the present conflict. 
1 4 
Sea-Power Clearly Discussed 
SEA POWER IN CONELICT. By Paul Schubert. New 

York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1942. 247 Pages; Index; 

$2.50. 

One of the several virtues of Sea Power in Conflict is 
the simplicity of the author's writing. The arrangement is 
excellent too. You get an idea of great navies as a whole 
ind sea power as a whole, and not of fleets and other 
means of naval warfare in their separate entities of battle 
hips, cruisers, aircraft carriers, submarines, destroyers, 
ind so on. 

Mr. Schubert makes it clear at the very beginning that a 
new kind of sea power has arisen, “growing out of the 
tactical and strategical developments made possible by the 
codperation of submarines, surface and aerial squadrons 
immed with torpedoes, bombs, guns, and mines—a sea 
power far more positive in its effect than a sea power of 
ships alone, submarines alone, or planes alone.” None of 
these elements are new, but the combination is new. He 
makes it clear too that when he discusses sea power he is 
thinking always of the power which controls sea areas and 
not power in terms of calibers, tonnage, bomb-loads, and 
miles per hour. 

Mr. Schubert feels that although each new method of at 
tack against the battleship, “has certainly rendered many 
existing ships ‘obsolete’” the result has not been “to make 
capital ships disappear but merely to speed their continued 
evolution—to make them stronger both defensively and of 
tensively as they develop protection to meet attack from 
each new direction and simultaneously use each new at- 
tacking medium to augment their own striking force.” “It 
is the rugged combat type that survives,” he continues, re- 
terring to all combat aspects of war. “The heavy ship is no 
exception, 

The book also contains brief historical treatments of 
the naval operations so far in this new great war. The 
chapter on the Bismarck is perhaps the best of these, though 
ill are good. 

Sea Power in Conflict brings us well up to date in naval 
discussion, and Mr. Schubert wisely makes no attempt at 
detailed prognostications for the future. 















A Book for All Americans 


REMEMBER 
PEARL HARBOR! 


By BLAKE CLARK 


Here's the story of what happened in Hawau 
on December 7, 1941, not as the reporters told 


it and as you read it in the newspapers but as 
an American saw and experienced it. 


It's a book for every American to read. The 
second part of Remember Pearl Harbor begins 


on page 31 of this issue. 


$1.25 


No. 361 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
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Only a Soldier Can Appreciate 


ARMY TALK 


By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Rank or years of service make no difference. 
If he’s a soldier he'll pore through the pages 
of this easy-reading dictionary of the familias 
speech of the military man, and woe to any- 
one who should attempt to take it from him. 


$2.00 


No. 326 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
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CANAAN Ci yvor rr 


Axis Grand Strategy 
Blueprint of Total War 


This book tells what the best German military 
writers thought about war just before the Second 
World War began. You can’t find this material 
anywhere else. 614 Pages; Index. $3.75. 

No. 367 on the Journal Booklist. 





Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns— 
readable—accurate. $3.00. 

No. 219 on the Journal Booklist. 


PPPPPPPIPIPPIPIERERER EERE ERE 


American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook 
at West Point. 

Volume I: Text 
Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set. 
PPE AAA AD DADDDDDD DS 


Infantry in Battle 


(A NEW EDITION) 


A standard book for the study of Infantry tac- 
tics. It deals with the realities of battle by using 
historical examples. $3.00. 

No, 221 on the Journal Booklist. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPIEREE EERE EEE EEE 


Roots of Strategy 
By COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. $3.00. 
No. 324 on the Journal Booklist. - 


Two Volumes: 


No. 215 on the Journal Booklist. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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May 
The Russians—By an Expert 


THE KREMLIN AND THE PEOPLE. By Wa). 
Duranty. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, |; ) 
222 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


A book on Russia by Walter Duranty is expected to be a: 
well written and informed as, say, a book on Chicago by 
Carl Sandburg would be. But as Sandburg would probably 
say that no one man can possibly know all of Chicago « 
does Duranty begin by saying he doesn’t know all of Russi 
and quotes a Russian saying: “What man in his little hea; 
can compass mighty Russia?” 

In this book Duranty seeks an explanation to the great 
trials and the bloody purge of a few years back Sympa 
thetic as he is towards Red Russia, Duranty believes the 
trials and the purge set the Soviet back five years, although 
he quotes a French diplomat in Washington who made th. 
same point as Ambassador Joseph Davies did in Missio) 
to Moscow. Said the French diplomat when discussing the 
purge with Duranty: “But don’t forget, mon ami, that in 
Russia they shot the Fifth Columnists, and in France y, 
made them Cabinet Ministers. You see both results today 

. . at Vichy, and on the Red war-front.” 

In his final chapter on the U.S.S.R. at war, Duranny 
credits the success of the Russians in holding the Nazi 
partly to overconfidence on the part of Hitler but princi 
pally to Russia’s strength. He lists Russian doggedness and 
persistence of which Stalin is a living example; the brilliant 
strategical and tactical ability of Timoshenko; and the pre 
paredness of the Russian Army which had been expecting 
the attack since 1933 and which had gained valuable 
perience in border fighting against Japan in Manchuria 
and against Finland.—J.B.S. 

4 4 7 


The Effects of War on the Mind 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF WAR ON CIT! 
ZEN AND SOLDIER. By Wing Commander R. D 
Gillespie, MD, RAFVR. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1942. 250 Pages; $2.75. 


At first glance it looks as if Wing Commander Gillespie: 
discussion were pretty heavily larded with psychological 
and psychiatrical terminology—enough so to make the 
book heavy going for the lay reader. But this is not neces 
sarily so, and if the military reader will first learn fifteen or 
twenty of these words he will find that the book contain: 
much discussion of value to him. 

The particular value lies in the fact that there is material 
here which should help the average commander realize it 
more clearly when he encounters a case for the militan 
psychiatrist. The author covers at some length the different 
types of nervous disability that appear among troops en 
gaged in war, including of course the several different kinds 
of trouble commonly grouped together under the tem 
“shell shock.” It is his belief that if temperamental unsutt 
ability has played a big part, treatment will seldom if eve 
restore such cases to full fighting capacity. 

Wing Commander Gillespie also discusses individus 
and national morale with respect in particular to air bomb 
ing. And in conclusion he speaks of human relationship 
in the postwar world. More realism in our approach to lit 
and its problems will be necessary, he believes, if there a" 
to be gains in general mental stamina. 


194 
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The Heroes of a Stalwart Nation 


CREAT MEN AND WOMEN OF POLAND. Edited 
Stephen P. Mizwa. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
1y, 1942. 397 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.00. 


Of the thirty Poles whose lives are briefly recorded in 


this volume, the American soldier would probably first 
rurn to Tadeusz Kosciuszko and Casimir Pulaski, both of 
whom fought with Washington in the American Revolu- 


tion. Kosciuszko is given credit as a master military engi- 
neer who constructed the defense of West Point, while 
Pulaski is called “The Father of American Cavalry.” It was 
inevitable, of course, that Ignace Jan Paderewski should 
have received considerably more attention than any of 
the other individuals, but his is by no means the only 
name known to average Americans. Indeed, the number 
that are probably known by every American high school 
boy may be surprising: Copernicus, Chopin, Helena 
Modjeska, Joseph Conrad and Marie Curie among others. 

The essential brevity of these biographical sketches will 
probably be welcomed by the average busy reader who is 
content with a capsule knowledge of the contributions to 
the world by men and women of now unhappy Poland. 


7 df vy 


ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS. By Francis Pope, 
BA, and Arthur S. Otis, Ph.D. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company, 1941. 660 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.50. [With Teacher's Manual and Key.] 


lhis sizable and carefully prepared textbook was written 
primarily with high-school students in mind, though it is a 
comprehensive guide to the field of aeronautics. The lan- 
guage is simple throughout and the approach to the mathe- 
matics involved is also simply done. It’s a workmanlike text 
and should be valuable to any man in uniform who desires 
to get further into aeronautics by himself. 

In the full length of the book the authors stick mainly to 
business, of which there is plenty for them to present to the 
student. It would have been desirable to include more 
references to specific examples of flight and flight develop- 
ment, but that would have made a long book still longer. 
\ serviceable cardboard protractor is included in the back 
of the book. 

4 7 7 


MINE AND COUNTERMINE. By Professor A. M. 
Low. New York: Sheridan House, 1941. 220 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $2.75. 


This particular side of warfare deserves such a full- 
length treatment. Professor Low first covers the history of 
mine warfare and then describes concisely the modern uses 
of the mine. There are chapters on the minelayer at work 
and on submarine minelayers. Also on minesweeping, 
mine-disarming, and landmines. 

In discussing the future of the mine, this British expert 
touches upon the morality of using mines in warfare, en 
deavoring to show that whereas tankmines and mines used 
at sea are legitimate measures of war, booby traps are not. 
It seems to me that this is getting somewhat academic. 

Chere is also an interesting passage on the possibilities of 
the skymine for use against planes. This, the author says, is 

nly in the experimental stage. He does not go into the 
uantities that would be needed to create an effective pro- 
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Court-Martial Practical Guide 
By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Plain, understandable explanations—not legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military 
court. $1.00 

No. 205 on the Journal Booklist. 


U. S. Government Manual, 1942 
The one official book that describes all govern- 
ment departments and agencies. 75¢ 
No. 371 on the Journal Booklist. 


Orders 


This new edition (now in printed form) is one 
of a series of instructional pamphlets published 
by The Book Service of the Adjutant General's 
School as an aid to better administration. It con- 
tains a brief description of the mechanics and uses 
of all types of orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins with forty-five specimens of typical ad 
ministrative orders. Every adjutant and sergeant- 
major will value this tool of his trade. 50¢ 


No. 287 on the Journal Booklist. 


The Soldier and the Law 


By MAJOR J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 
The complete guide for all court and board 
members ; of great use also to adjutants, sergeants- 


major, and headquarters and unit clerks of all 
arms and services. $1.50 


No. 294 on the Journal Booklist. 


Binders for— 


Army Regulations. Technical Manuals 
Field Manuals. 


These binders are especially designed for War 
Department publications. 


$1.50 


20&% discount on binders in lots of ten or more, 
f.o.b. Washington. 


TABLES OF ORGANIZATION 
(Infantry Units) 


Last year’s Tables of Organization are now obso- 
lete and our compilation of them have been 
removed from stock. A new compilation will be 
announced as soon as available. 
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Books About the 
Armed Forces 


‘What the Citizen Should 
Know’ Series— 


No. 240 THE NAVY, $2.00 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

No. 236 THE ARMY, $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

No. 322 THE COAST GUARD, $2.00 
By Hickman Powell 

No. 318 THE MARINES, $2.00 


By Capt. John H. Craige 
No. 323 OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS, 
By Major James E. Hicks $2.50 





Our Air Forces— 
No. 368 THE ARMY FLYER, $2.50 
No. 254 WINGED WARFARE, 3.00 


By Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold 
and Brig. Gen. Ira C. Eaker 


(Please Order by Number) 
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How to Become an 
Officer, U. S. Army 


By LT. COL. ARTHUR VOLLMER 


A little volume that is a real guide to the 


uninitiated. 
$1.00 


No. 277 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
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The Infantry Association's 
«Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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tection, say, for a city in the vast spaces of air 
[his one point might well have been clarified 
whole, the author covers his subject in interestin 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE THE FUTURE 
Bliven. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


Pages; Index; $2.75 


Mr. Bliven discusses several of the latest developmen: 
in science in a highly intelligent manner, and as always }; 
writing is first-rate. In concluding, he says that “th 
sciences, as a body, should take the lead in he! ng the 
rest of us to approach our public affairs in a scientif, 
spirit. ” It makes no difference, he believes, that y 
are at war. 

There is an excellent chapter in the book on ¢| 


bution of the scientists in uniform. 


5 7 5 A 
Hi HATTIE, (M IN THE NAVY NOW. By Johp: 
Vinev. New York: M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 1941. $1.6 


HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW. By Lieutenant Con 
mander John T. Tuthill, Jr. New York: Robert M. \q 
Bride & Co., 1941. 256 Pages; Illustrated; $2.51 


Che first of these two books consists of the letters of g 
extremely imaginary navy recruit to his girl back home t 
is illustrated with cartoons by Deconn and includes a co 
densed dictionary of Navy slang. 

The official navy photographs used to illustrate Con 
mander Tuthill’s readable, and apparently competent, a 
count of the life an American bluejacket can expect durin 
his months of training give this book a fine flavor. The 


foreword is by Walter Winchell.—J.B.S. 
y 4 vy 


THIS Is YOUR WAR. By Marquis W. Childs. Bostor 
Little, Brown & Company, 1942. 200 Pages; $1.50. 


This little book brings the war a lot closer to the citizer 
It gives him a good idea of how it is going to touch hin 
daily more and more. It gets into the everyday matters of 
change and sacrifice that are already forming a larger anc 
larger part of each morning's news. I especially like M: 
Child’s last chapter, entitled “What is Morale?” 
his book was deliberately planned to be a help to the 
common man—the everyday citizen going ahead with his 
life in the midst of a war. Just the same, there are parts « 
it, especially the final chapter, that are well worth the tim 
of the military reader. 
7 1 1 
LAFAYETTE AND THE CLOSE OF THE AMER! 
CAN REVOLUTION. By Louis Gottschalk. Chicag 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 458 Pages; Indes 
$4.50. 
This is the third and closing volume by Mr. Gottschalh 
on the youth of LaFayette. LaFayette Comes to Americ: 
and LaFayette Joins the American Army were both r 
viewed in these columns with praise. This closing volume 
is surely up to the other two, and the series taken as é 
whole gives us a far more complete modern and thorough 
study of the French hero of the American revolution than 
can elsewhere be found. And all three books are good read 
ing. 
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Mechanization Plus 


HANIZED MIGHT. By Major Paul C. Raborg. 
York: Whittlesey House, 1942. 284 Pages; Illus 


d; $2.50. 


1 Raborg has put a good deal of information into 

k, but it doesn’t seem to follow much of a sequence. 

too that there is a considerable amount of over 

ation in his treatment of several important matters. 

ows grasp of the general conduct of mechanized 

but a lack of it when he comes to dealing with 

specihc tactical points. 

For example, he speaks of infantry pouring out of its 

ind running, “with bayonets fixed and hand gre 

into the fight.” I don’t know what enemy the 

has in mind here, but no trained infantry would 

battle in this manner against a modern foe of any 

bility. Again, in describing the routine of the soldier's life, 

hen the author speaks of how the soldier learns, “that it 

ecessary for his buttons and equipment to be- shined,” 

vht have been a good idea to explain further that such 

hining is not a preparation for battle. I also find it hard to 

iccept literally his description of the tank as “the steel 

. which belches forth death and destruction 
nd rides over or through anything. 

“Tanks Between the World Wars” 

there isn't a word about the faithful, intelligent, and hard 

— tankers of Infantry who, at Fort Benning and 

ort Meade, did so much to bring the 


monster 


In his chapter on 


American tank to 
ts present mechanical perfection and contributed so much 

) the development of tank-fighting methods. 

\nother passage was apparently written before the war 

Russia had progressed very far: “Screeching death from 
the sky, plus the on-racing steel monsters of the earth, pro 
luces a combination which is almost impossible for human 
erves to endure and for human beings to stand in place 
ind meet.” The author then follows with a statement that 
the most efficacious ground type of defense against armored 
troops is fortifications arranged in checkerboard fashion. 
No book on mechanization will be adequate for the mili 
tary reader—or for the intelligent civilian reader—unless it 
considers in unbiased manner the full limitations of the 
weapons it describes as well as their capabilities. This is 


not such a book. 
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RUSSIA'S ECONOMIC FRONT FOR WAR AND 
PEACE. By A. Yugow. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942. 279 Pages; ado $3.00. 


he author of this book was formerly high in Russian 
ndustry. He has written a book with little bids in it and 
plenty of facts. He discusses fully the good things and the 
bad in Russia as it stood before war came. In his final 
chapter Mr. Yugow endeavors to show us what the sol 
diers of Russia are fighting for and against. 


y y y 


lHE LIFE OF FRANCIS DRAKE. \. E. W. Mason. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & C anent 1942. 349 
Pages; $3.75. 

Back to the days of Westward Ho! this book takes us 
ith the speed engendered by a following breeze and ; 
ull set of sail. The waters of the world that Sir cea 
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The Impact of War 
By PENDLETON HERRING 
Che finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 
No. 285 on the Booklist. 


$2.50 


Armies on W heels 
By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war by the military 
expert of the Detroit News. 
No. 299 on the Booklist. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 
A leading British critic analyzes modern war in 
fluent language. 
No. 291 on the Booklist. 


The Army of the Future $2.00 
By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


Every American soldier has heard of this book by 
the Free French leader. 
No. 239 on the Booklist. 
War and National Policy $1.00 
A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 articles 
in periodicals are listed in this outline. 
No. 362 on the Booklist. 


$2.50 


$1.25 


The German Army 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


A thorough account by a former German expert 
on strategy. 


$4.00 


No. 231 on the Booklist. 


German Psychological Warfare $2.50 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 
A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psychology. 
No. 269 on the Booklist. 
Pattern of Conquest $2.50 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 
A returned correspondent gives you a picture of 
Nazi Germany. 
No. 279 on the Booklist. 
Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 
By H. A. DeWEERD 
The editor of Military Affairs writes short biogra- 


phies of 12 leaders. 
No. 300 on the Booklist. 


Indian-Fighting Army $3.50 
By MAJOR FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A first-rate “Western” on the army that won the 
Western Plains. 
No. 301 on the Booklist. 


(Please order all books by number ) 
The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry « Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Civilian Defense of the 


United States 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task that is 


closely related to military operations. 
No. 370 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


$2.50 


Mission to Moscow $3.00 
By AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


The latest and best interpretation of Soviet Russia. 
No. 328 on the Journal Booklist. 


Introducing Australia 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows describes the land and 


its people. 
No. 329 on the Journal Booklist. 


$3.00 


Generals and Generalship 50¢ 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the great British Com- 
mander. 


No. 259 on the Journal Booklist. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A study of a great military leader of World War | 
by a great leader of the present war. 
No. 251 on the Journal! Booklist. 


Conflict: The American Civil War $3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account of the American 
Civil War. 


No. 319 on the Journal Booklist. 


Reveille in Washington 


By MARGARET LEECH 
A best-seller. 
No. 327 on the Journal Booklist. 


Berlin Diary 
By WILLIAM SHIRER 
Deservedly a best-seller. 
No. 266 on the Journal Booklist. 
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$3.50 


$3.00 


Ma 


Drake navigated and fought in are the waters ; whic 
ever hy 


there are greater battles being fought today than 
dreamed of. Mr. Mason's writing sweeps on thr gh his 
torical adventure after adventure, but never does he ay 
pear to stretch history in order to gain narrative effect 
though he is an experienced writer of fiction. The fact 
that biographical writing can be done with such sustain, 
interest as we find here, takes away every excuse for +} 
fictionalized type of biography. 
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SEA OF MEMORIES. By Charles Moran. New Yor) 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1942. 320 Pages; Illustrated 
Index; $3.50. 

ACTION AT SEA. By George H. Johnston. Bosto; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 185 Pages; Illustrate, 
$2.75. 


I'wenty-five hundred years of history of the Medite; 
ranean Sea crowded into little more than 300 pages woul 
seem to be a remarkable feat of condensation and selectio; 
But Mr. Moran’s earnest effort to record the centuries of 
strife for the control of Mare Nostrum by the means of 
“dramatic, pivotal episodes” should be just the thing fo, 
the reader who likes action in his history. 

While Sea of Memories crowds history into a few page 
Action at Sea tells of the fighting by one ship- the Aust 
lian cruiser Sydney—on the Mediterranean and oth 
waters until she was sunk somewhere off Australia in ¢! 


fall of 1941. ].B.S. 
7 y y 


CONVOY. By Quentin Reynolds. New York: Rando: 
House, 1942. 303 Pages; $2.00. 


HEROES OF THE ATLANTIC. By Ivor Halstead. Ney 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. 235 Pages; II! 
trated; $2.50. 


Quentin Reynolds is rapidly on his way to becoming thi 
Richard Harding Davis of this war. In Convoy he ce 
scribes twenty days at sea on a freighter en route to Englar 
from Halifax. 

Heroes of the Atlantic is a frank glorification of ¢! 
British Merchant Marine and the job its men are doing i 
this war.—J.B.S. 
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MY NAME IS FRANK. By Frank Laskier. New Yor! 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1942. 96 Pages; $1.00 


Frank is quite a chap. He had about as many adventures 
as a sailor can have and come through them whole 
almost whole, for in one of them he lost a leg. The unusua 
thing about Frank’s book is the fact that he talked it 
into the microphone without any rehearsal or notes, 2! 
for once, talks on the radio have made a good book 

Te me one of the most striking passages in My Name 
Frank is Frank’s description of shooting down a dive 
bomber. Millions of people in Britain liked Frank tre 
mendously when he gave these talks on the BBC. I am gla 
that somebody gave us here in America a chance t know 
and like Frank too. 
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7 of Costa Rica; and finally, Minor C. Keith, 


\TORS AND HEROES OF MEXICO AND 

\TRAL AMERICA. By Marion Lansing. Boston: 
Page & Company, 1941. 299 Pages; Index; Bibli- 
hy; $3.00. 


90, Morelos, Iturbide, and Juarez of Mexico; del 


\ Galvez, and Barrios of Guatemala; Delgado of Sal 


Father Simeon Canas and Morazan, champions of 
Central America; Larreinaga of Nicaragua; Mora and 
\ Ameri 
road builder—these are the great men who made 
south of the Rio Grande during the last century. 
a timely sequel to Marion Lansing’s earlier | ibera 
| Heroes of South America.—W.G.]. 
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FALLING THROUGH SPACE. By 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 


Richard Hillary. 
1942. 269 Pages; 


In 1939, war even after that fateful Sunday in Septem 
ber, seemed far away at Oxford where Richz ard Hillary was 
dying. More because it was the thing expected of 
ung Englishmen than through any deep- seated belief in 
the necessity of defending England or of banishing Nazism 
m the earth, Hillary joined the Royal Air Force. The 
wok describes the life of a typical English youngster dur 
the early months of the war and after Dunkirk. The 
ilosophic gropings make the going a little heavy.—J.B.S. 
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TRAINING. By Bert A. Shields. New 
1942. 602 Pages; Illustrated; 


IR PILOT 
York: Whittlesey House, 
Index: $4.00. 


[his appears to be a competent textbook on the funda 
mentals of the theory of flight, aircraft engines, meteor 


ology, and air navigation. The author, who is chief instruc- 


tor in charge of Civilian Pilot Training at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, says the purpose of the book is “to 
present in a single volume all the information necessary 
to pass the written examinations for a private and a com 
mercial pilot license.” It is as nearly non-technical as such 
) text can be.—J.B.S. 

1 1 1 


\ NEW ATLAS OF CHINA: LAND, AIR AND SEA 
R * TES. By Marthe Rajchman. With an Introduction 
by Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell. Published for Asia 
magazine by The John Day Company, 1941. 24 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index $1.50. 


Chis atlas presents very clearly and without too much 
detail the part of Asia containing China, Japan, and the 
land to the south. The South Pacific area is shown but not 
in as much detail as China. It would have been a much 
more valuable reference just now had Australia, New 
Zealand, and India been covered as China is. But perhaps 

similar atlas for these regions is to be issued. 
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ACES WILD. By Lieutenant Robert A. Winston. New 
York: Holiday House, 1941. 320 Pages; $2.50. 


[his is the story of an American test pilot in Europe 
in 1940. The author is now a flight instructor at a navy 
r station. 
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The FOURTH Horseman 


By LT. COL J. H. DOHERTY 
Finance Department 


This book on life and death contains complete 
instructions for the preparations of all papers 
and data in the event of death of either an 
officer or enlisted man. Every soldier should 
get a copy now and leave it with his de 
pendents. 
No. 360 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


$1.00 


>>>>>>>m»>»>>>»)>»oyo>>>>—>—>——0@0@0¢0' 
New Soldier’s Handbook 


A MUST for every soldier. The complete text 
of the official Soldier's Handbook with 128 
pages of added material. This compact little 
book has received wide recognition 

$ 50 


No. 203 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


>> DDD 
60-mm. Mortar Handbook 


A book so valuable to the mortarman that it 
can be considered an essential tool. 
bines material from Field Manuals 


22-5, 25-10, and 7-5 
$ 50 


It com- 
23-85, 


No. 241 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
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Signposts of Experience 


By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of 
Field Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indis 
pensable for an understanding of rearmament 
and personnel expansion 
- ae 
$2.75 


No. 325 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
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Important Books and Manuals of the Month 


\ military best-seller list, so far as we know, has never 
been printed in The Journat. Here are the books for 
which there was the biggest demand last month: 

No. 643 Guerrilla Warfare. 
No. 210 The Officer’s Guide 
No. 297 Company Duties: A Checklist 
No. 208 Company Administration. By Lt. Col. € 

M. Virtue paper 
209 Company Administration. By Lt. Col. C. 

M. Virtue (cloth 
341 Keep ‘em Rolling Driver's handbook 50 
221 Infantry In Battle ..... ee 3.00 
203 The New Soldier's Handbook . 50 


We've got all of these in stock except Guerrilla Warfare 
which sold completely out in no time. But we'll have plenty 
of them in a very few days. 


By Bert Levy 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


New Books 


lank-Fighter Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
$1.25) is now in stock and in The Journat’s opinion 
gives a realistic idea of what it means to meet and fight 
Nazi panzer divisions. Lieutenant Gerard’s group of tank 
fighters was a combat team made up of a very few hundred 
tankers, antitankers, motorized infantry, and field artille TY. 
(nd they did an able, courageous job of delaying the Nazi 
units. 


Team, by 


After a little delay, PM (Preventive Maintenance), the 
book that tells how to keep Army motor vehicles in shape 
for the heavy demands of campaign and battle, is now on 
the shelves of The Journat stockroom. It’s a readable 
motors book, like our driver's handbook Keep ‘em Rolling. 
It ought to be because its contents came from that liveliest 


of all Army magazines, Army Motors. PM is a book for 









































It is not a textbook of the 
discussion of actual war. 
No. 364 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


tactics or matériel of the enemy, 


$1.25 


every outfit with even one truck, and such units 
companies need it by the score. The Journa: 
PM in quantities as follows: 11 to 50, $1.20 per « 
paid; 51 or more, $1.00 per copy postpaid. 
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We're also adding to the list this time, a needed book on 
the biggest military picture of all, No. 372 America’ 
Strategy in World Politics by N. J. Spykman ( ($3.75), 


MANUALS 


The situation on important Infantry Field Manuals 
grows better. It has been continually embarrassing 2 to The 
Journac to run out of stock of such FM’s as chess of the 
Infantry weapons series (23- series) which are in big de- 
mand. The trouble has been, of course, that the Superin 
tendent of Documents has such a demand for these man 
uals they rapidly go out of print. 

Now, however, both the Superintendent of Documents 
and The Journat are better able to estimate the demands 
and are increasing stocks accordingly. We've tried to make 
proper allowance not only for the needs of all those who 
want single copies for their own use, but also the needs of 
those who order a hundred or two. 

Here are the new FM’s and TM's back in stock this 


month: 


No. 7(FM 21-6) List of War Dept. Publications $ 25 
No. 536 (TM 30-255) German Military Dictionary 75 
No. 40 (FM 7-40) The Rifle Regiment ..... 3 
.495 (TM 3-315) Portable Chemical Cylinder 5 
.489 (FM 8-5) Mobile Units of the Medical De 
partment 
TM 10-445 
TM 11-432 


. 492 | The Machinist 


Code Practice Equipment 




















Today you are preparing for that not-too-distant future when you as an American soldier pit your fighting 
skill against the Nazi — the same enemy Lieutenant Gerard faced in June, 


1940, and of whom he tells about in 


Tank-Fighter Team 


By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly of the French Armored Force) 


The story Lieutenant Gerard tells is a story of actual combat against the Nazi 
as experienced by a young lieutenant in a fighting French Armored Group. 


but a realistic 


Seven Maps; 
83 Pages. 
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